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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THIS summer has brought home to many English people, 
who ordinarily do not think of such matters, what they owe 
to the ancestors who made their nation, and 
kept this island inviolate. There are fewer 
people this year than last who are not glad, 
not proud to be English. No matter where you look in 
Europe there is high wind, in some places of gale force. 
Whether in Russia, most misgoverned, oppressed and miser- 
able of countries, where only the Armies and the officials 
are fed ; in Germany, hag ridden by adventurers, and glorying 
in their crimes ; in Austria, where a really tragic struggle is 
going on between the emissaries of Hitler and the Austrians 
who want to remain independent of Germany. And Austria 
is not alone in her anxieties. All Germany’s neighbours 
feel the unrest that her tempestuous doings create. Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia feel the draught 
in more or less degree. The Saar expects at any moment 
to wake up to a Nazi coup de main. While Italy, though one 
remove away, is as anxious as other countries. She has 
a powerful army and air force, but she is not going to rely 
only upon these, she is now embarking upon intensive 
military training for her boys from the age of eight years old to 
manhood. Poland has deserted her former allies and made 
friends with her former devourer, Germany, she is armed to 
the teeth, having not only the Germans but the Russian 
menace to contend with. France alone is not afraid of 
Germany. What troubles her is her own parliament, and its 
failure to react against scandal. Still, it is important to be 
able to deal with your external foes, and she could certainly 
do that. In the general world troubles let us be thankful 
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for our blessings, for our present security, but let us not 
commit the impiety of omitting to guard them. Our naval, 
military and air weakness add considerably to the world’s 
dangers. The most important contribution we can make to 
world peace is to be unattackable. That being so we must wake 
up and must take the matter of re-armament in hand. Lord 
Lloyd, who always sees things as they are, and in perspective, 
is going to speak at the Conservative Conference at Bristol 
on October 4. He will ask the Conference to record its grave 
anxiety in regard to the inadequacy of the provisions made 
for the defence of the Empire. In the name of peace, which 
may come to depend on England, we trust that his plea will 
be listened to. 


DurineG the long holiday from Parliamentary work members 
of the House of Commons have, in many cases, had the 
India opportunity of consulting with their constitu- 

ents about the burning questions of the day. 
These will not everywhere be the same. In distressed areas 
the great cry is that employment should return to its former 
channels, that coal, iron and steel should once more be kings 
in the land, and that, until they do, the population should be 
cared for im situ. In these places there are no other politics. 
In the agricultural districts, and agriculture is still by far 
the greatest British industry, better protection is wanted 
for the farmer and the men he employs. Lancashire is 
concerned with cotton, and the fearful unemployment in 
that trade, but there is one matter with which the whole of 
the South of England and Lancashire is concerned, and that 
is India. The South of England is full of people whose lives 
have been spent in India, and who know the country. Lan- 
cashire sees that, in the event of a wrong policy being followed, 
her trade with that vast country will disappear. Lancashire 
is a late convert to the Imperial creed. For a long time the 
Manchester school was purely disruptionist. Now, under the 
educational process of loss and of grinding poverty, Manchester 
sees that disruption does not pay, and that it is more vital 
to her trade that Lancashire should be part of a great and 
powerful country, in the centre of a great and powerful 
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Empire, than that she should acquiesce in the Liberal and 
Socialist policy of Empire destruction. 


THE history of Indian Home Rule, as advocated in England, 
and encouraged by certain of our politicians, is worth recalling. 
‘ Certain “ reforms,” certain efforts at Indianiz- 
oo Home ing the Indian services, were started during 
Mr. Asquith’s Liberal administration (1908- 
1916) by Lord Morley, a life-long Home Ruler. It was 
Lord Morley’s influence that made Gladstone take up Home 
Rule for Ireland in 1885. When he was made Secretary of 
State for India he got to work there on the same lines. Lord 
Morley resigned from Mr. Asquith’s government when Ger- 
many attacked Belgium and we were drawn into the war. 
After the war the work of getting India to move towards 
Home Rule was taken up by Mr. Edwin Montague, a Jew and 
a Liberal. Mr. Montague (whose name was original Samuel) 
worked hard to draw the Indian people out of what he called 
“their pathetic contentment.” At the time that he was 
Indian Secretary, Lord Reading (originally Rufus Isaacs), 
a Jew and a Liberal, was Viceroy. A wag at this time said 
that the Royal motto in India should be Jew et Mon Droit. 
But it was no laughing matter for the Indians, nor for us 
either. Ruin to the peace of India, unemployment at home, 
and discredit abroad, were to come from the activities of 
these Liberal politicians, who were also not Englishmen 
by race. 


In 1923 the first Socialist administration ever formed in 
England took office, with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime 
ao Minister. It was short lived. But the sym- 

~ Raageag andl pathies of Mr. MacDonald with all those who 
desire to injure his country was well known. 

He had said in 1907, ‘“‘ Empire and Imperialism are expressions 
which must be obnoxious to any democratic party.” (Labour 
and the Empire.) He had been a delegate to the Socialist 
Conference which put on record the demand that ‘‘ complete 
autonomy be granted to Ireland, India and Egypt.” This 
short-lived Socialist Government, which had been placed in 
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power and supported by Liberal votes, was of immense 
importance, for it had shown the world what could happen in 
England. In 1929 the Socialists were again in power, with 
the assistance of Liberal votes. In the interval, 1924-1929, 
Mr. Baldwin was in power. Had he been a man of strong 
political instincts, had he been well served by the Viceroy 
he appointed (Lord Irwin), the present Indian position would 
no doubt be different. Mr. Baldwin drifted, and appointed a 
commission of inquiry, with Sir John Simon (a Liberal) at 
its head, to write a report on the working of the Morley and 
Montague “reforms.” Let us make no mistake, Sir John 
Simon did his work well. The report in most respects was 
excellent. Unfortunately, by the time it was issued (1929), 
Mr. Baldwin had been unseated by Mr. MacDonald. The 
report did not go far enough to please the Socialists. Written 
for the guidance of Parliament, it has never been discussed 
in Parliament, and while it was in the printing press the 
Viceroy (Lord Irwin),. perhaps under pressure from his 
Socialist Secretary of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, destroyed 
its effect by making a speech which promised the Indians 
Dominion Status. Since then there has been a welter of 
Round Table Conferences in England and Indian disorders in 
that Great Empire. 


EVER since he returned from India in 1926 Lord Reading has 
worked to bring about Indian Home Rule. His speech at 

‘ the first Round Table Conference made, it is 
said, without consulting his British colleagues, 
appeared as an effort to commit Great Britain to the federal 
idea. His fellow Liberals are proud of the role he has played. 
They are oblivious to his encouragement of Indian disorder, 
and to the fact that he quietly contributed to the disastrous 
condition of India during his viceroyalty. But they praise 
him for the new Indian policy, in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere. We do not know why Lord Reading wants to 
put the Government of India into the hands of the servants 
of the great industrialists of India, or why he should wish to 
see the mills of Bombay and Calcutta put the mills of Lan- 
cashire out of the market, but the fact is there. He has 
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constantly worked to these ends. One other eminent Liberal 
has lent his influence to separate India from England. The 
present Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, is a very different person 
from Lord Reading. There is not a whiff of ‘‘ Marconi” 
anywhere in his career, which has always been that of a hard- 
working public servant, but he is, he has told us, a Home Ruler 
for India, and the pressure put upon British officials, either 
to support that policy or hold their tongues, shows how 
zealous he is in the cause of reducing India to the state of 
Southern Ireland. We have briefly recapitulated the political 
history of the work in England for Indian Home Rule in 
order that our readers may clearly understand that it is a 
Liberal and Socialist policy. Why the Conservative leader 
has adopted it he has never told us. But no other Conserva- 
tive is under any obligation to renounce his principles because 
of Mr. Baldwin’s Indian aberration. 


WE have seen that several Socialists and Liberals and two 
prominent Jews are responsible for the policy of Indian 
The Three Jews Home Rule. One more Jew should be men- 

tioned in this connection. Mr. Edwin Mon- 
tague was the Indian Secretary responsible for the bulk of 
the “‘ reforms,” Lord Reading was responsible for much of the 
welter of disorder in India which followed this introduction 
and for much Round Table pressure. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Mr. Montague’s cousin, a strong Home Ruler for Ireland, for 
India, for anywhere so that British influence may be lessened, 
is the third of the Jews who may be said to have insisted upon 
the policy that has brought us to the difficult, and India to 
the disastrous, position in which we now find ourselves. 
Sir Herbert Samuel is the leader of the Liberal Party. Aman 
of high character, profoundly Jewish in outlook, and of abso- 
lutely narrow views, he holds to the old Manchester school 
tenets. He has held his party to the truly Liberal task of 
chaos-making abroad. Why? It is difficult to say. The 
Jew is always trying to be “ on the right side.” Forty years 
ago, when these three Jews were young, Liberalism was the 
thing. They became Liberals. Liberalism carried them to 
high office, e.g. Liberalism must be a very good thing. They 
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became more Liberal than the Liberals, more anti-British 
than the anti-British. ‘‘ The characteristic of the Jews,” 
said a profound thinker of that race to the writer, “is that 
when the pendulum swings they swing beyond it.” It is 
this that makes the Jews dangerous, this habit of exaggerating 
the swing of the pendulum. These three Semites have 
certainly done great harm, by their want of balance, to this 
country, which has treated them so generously. We have 
never believed in a Jewish plot, but in India certainly these 
three Jews have been prodigiously detrimental. 


WESSEX,” writes a correspondent, “is solid about India,” 
and Wessex includes Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Every seat 
Page Cackt is held by a Conservative. If the Member does 
not speak up about India he may lose his seat. 
If he does speak up, thus representing his constituents, he is 
frowned on by the Whips and the Central Office, who are 
working overtime to turn Conservatives into Socio-Liberals. 
It is right that Wessex should have as one of its members Sir 
Henry Page Croft. He sits for Bournemouth, in a citadel 
that intrigue cannot touch. There has been nothing like it 
since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain put Birmingham in his pocket 
in the last century. At the Party Meeting to be held at 
Bristol on October 4 Sir Henry Page Croft has tabled a 
resolution as follows :— 


“This conference congratulates his Majesty’s Government on the 
restoration of the financial and economic position, and records its 
readiness to give its fullest support in fulfilment of the nation’s mandate 
in this respect. This conference further, while prepared to support 
proposals for a greater measure of self-government in the Provinces 
of India, step by step, in accordance with the Government of India 
Act, records its emphatic opinion that the partnership of Britain 
and India in the Central Government of the Indian Empire must not 
be dissolved, and urges the Government to assent to no proposals which 
would imperil the future of India within the Empire or impair the confidence 
and unity of the Conservative party in view of the menace of Socialism.” 
[Our italics.] 

The earlier part of the resolution was evidently put in to meet 
Central Office criticism of the Page Croft group that they are 


mere wreckers. But it was not those Liberals who resisted 
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Home Rule for Ireland who split the Liberal party in 1885. 
It was Mr. Gladstone who quite suddenly plunged for the 
policy of separation, who broke it up. So if there is a split 
in the Conservative party the people who must be held guilty 
are those Conservative leaders who have, with equal sudden- 
ness, adopted the Liberal-Socialist policy of Home Rule for 
India. 


AT a time of change in an eastern country the population’s 
one desire is to stand from under, to sing as small as possible, 
A Curjous Affair and to be able, whichever side wins, to 
point to services. This is the case with 
those Indians who are aware that anything is going on. 
Apart from the extremists who make a living out of their 
politics, educated Indians, even those wealthy millowners 
who are paying for the agitation, are very anxious not them- 
selves to appear as protagonists, and even the Indian Princes 
are timid. One Indian ruler put up a public protest, the Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar. He was snubbed by the Viceroy and died 
of the snub. Other Indian rulers come like Nicodemus, under 
cover of night, to those who are fighting against Indian Home 
Rule, and beg them to use further exertion. They speak (in 
private), they argue (in private), they urge (in private), but 
their dread of a public statement is supreme. They tell their 
English friends the most astonishing things about the offers 
that are being made to them by emissaries of the Indian 
Government, but when they are asked to make these alleged 
manceuvres known, they back out. But such curious and, as 
we used to think, un-British, doings are bound to come out, 
and our indefatigable contemporary the Morning Post has 
found in an Indian newspaper, the Hamdam, a very respect- 
able Mohammedan newspaper, corroboration of the very 
unpleasant stories that some of us have heard privately. 


THe Hamdam has printed the following story, which we 
quote from our contemporary :— 

Bribery ? “The Nawab of Bhopal was anxious, for certain 

personal or dynastic reasons, to win the favour of the 

Political Department ; the Maharaja of Patiala, on the contrary, was 

‘anxious to preserve the integrity and solidarity of the States by 
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keeping aloof from Gandhi’s peasant Kisan Raj.’ Both sides to this 
conflict were naturally working to secure the support of that great 
Indian Prince, the Nizam of Hyderabad, who is not only the ruler of 
by far the largest State in India, but has a powerful influence over 
both Mohammedan and Princely opinion. According to the Hamdam, 
‘His Exalted Highness is known to be opposed to the idea of federation, 
and anxious to preserve his integrity and internal independence.’ ” 


The Nawab of Bhopal is apparently trying to side-track the 
Nizam, and prevent him from throwing his weight against 
Indian Home Rule, but the most surprising passage quoted 
from the Hamdam is the following :— 


“The blandishment of regal status and title of his Majesty, as also 
the promise of the rendition of Berar, have failed to win the Nizam 
over to the cause of federation.” 


If there is any truth in the story, and it fits in with much that 
we have heard, the British public ought to be told what 
means are being used to weaken our power in India. Is it 
true that promotion and more lengthy salutes are being 
offered to the Indian Princes? Are they being offered more 
territory and, if so, whose territory? Indian gentlemen 
shrink from publicity and the dust that is raised by washing 
dirty linen in public. But if the dirt is there and cannot be 
cleansed save by complete exposure, the exposure must be 
faced. We hope that this question will be raised at the 
Conservative Party meeting which is to be held this month. 


At the end of the War a group of Englishmen, not previously 
remarkable for prescience in international matters, seized 
upon President Wilson’s notion of starting an 
international league, and by enlisting American 
and British support at the Conference held 
before the Treaty of Versailles, succeeded in embedding the 
scheme in the Treaty. Hence all our troubles. Wise men 
knew then, as most men know now, that an international 
body representing the nations of the world could do little 
to soften the asperities of international politics, and nothing 
towards ensuring universal peace, while it might easily be 
a source of mischief. But at the end of the prodigious 
suffering and effort brought on the world by Germany’s 
attack on civilisation people were contented to believe what 
political persons told them. Forgetting that neither the 
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Balfours nor the Lloyd Georges had foreseen or prepared to 
meet the War they allowed them to yield to the pressure 
put upon the treaty-makers by the so-called idealists who 
stood for the “ new diplomacy.” France was offered security 
as a bribe to make her consent to a plan she believed to 
be unworkable. America and England both subsequently 
backed out of their undertakings in this respect, and France, 
who had never believed in the notion, was left. The 
League of Nations was thus incorporated in the Treaty of 
Versailles, from which, by the way, it will be very difficult 
to dislodge it. During the early years, while Geneva was 
simply a meeting place for the Allies, some useful work was 
done, but when, in 1925, after the Locarno Agreement was 
signed, Germany became a member, the whole atmosphere 
changed. It will be recalled that the Locarno Treaty pledged 
England to fight for either France or Germany, whichever 
was attacked, and this was very detrimental to France and 
very favourable to Germany, for France had a powerful 
army and Germany’s military forces were not then re- 
constituted. What Locarno did, therefore, was to enable 
Germany to repudiate her Treaty obligations without any 
fear of a French military incursion. The results of Locarno 
can be judged when we look at the present formidable German 
military preparations. These preparations are a breach of 
the Treaty of Versailles, but had France, when they first 
assumed an aspect that could no longer be concealed, made 
a preventive war on Germany Great Britain was, by Locarno, 
pledged to fight for Germany. Locarno was hailed by the 
Baldwin administration as a “‘ triumph.” So much for the 
diplomacy.” 


But Locarno was only one of many events which the public 
failed to grasp, and they had more justification for this 
_ failure to understand what had occurred than 

| ll eta is sometimes the case. For the “ new diplo- 
macy” has had to boost it in this country a 

powerful political body which has the support of the Liberal 
and Socialist parties, the churches and chapels, the leader 
of the Conservative party and a number of really well-meaning 
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non-political persons. This body is called the League of 
Nations Union. It is financially supported by the cocoa 
manufacturers and others who were conspicuous before the 
War for their pro-German views, and it has attracted every 
crank in the British Isles. This body perpetually called 
upon the British Government to disarm in the sacred name 
of Peace. It worked unceasingly in the interests of Germany, 
until the advent of Herr Hitler to power made even the 
blindest Britisher see that Germany was not a dove. Part 
of the violence of the British awakening to Germany’s real 
character comes from the fact that the League of Nations 
Union has for years filled this country up with dope. Masses 
of people swallowed the dope, and what now makes them 
feel so bad is that “‘ morning after” feeling. Quantities of 
thoughtless but worthy souls believed that a new world era 
was opening. Many of them swallowed the propaganda 
administered by the League of Nations Union, and behold, 
the new era was always a myth, and Germany is Germany. 
She has danced on her pledges and smacked the holy face of 
Geneva. She has slaughtered hundreds of Jews and Com- 
munists, and driven out thousands of others. She is ruled 
by a man whose crimes equal those of any tyrant in history, 
and she admires him for his crimes. The League of Nations 
Union is now said to be losing members as fast as leaves fall 
in autumn, and the members who are leaving are the ones 
who count, the men and women who genuinely believed 
in the higher morality of the new system. The “new 
diplomacy’ and the “collective principles”’ have been 
recently shown up in their true and not at all pretty colours. 


One of the things we were told when the League of Nations 
started was that it was an aspiration, an effort to reach some- 
. thing higher. The National Review was 
accused of ‘“‘ working for because it did 
not welcome the new plan. We did not 

believe it would work. It has not worked. We would much 
rather have been wrong than right. Who would not rather 
be wrong than right in such a case? But the fact remains 
that no one who knew anything of the history of the world 
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could believe in the success of such an experiment. How 
Professor Gilbert Murray has managed to forget the history 
of the Greek League of Nations we cannot imagine, but men’s 
passions blind them even to the knowledge they have, and 
in this matter of the League, the password to Englishmen’s 
hearts being “ Peace,” those who used the word and who 
promised the fact were sure of a hearing. That is over. 
Japan has left the League, Germany has left it. More than 
half the members do not pay their subscriptions. The least 
attentive Briton can see for himself that the affair is not 
what he supposed. The recent session was one hotbed of 
intrigue, and owing to one particular ambition being foiled 
the disappointed member exposed the Geneva affair. The 
story is as follows: Mr. de Valera had gone from Ireland 
prepared to be elected to preside at Geneva. The Daily 
Herald had proclaimed the greatness of the occasion and the 
opportunity that British ministers would have for knuckling 
under to the Irish emissary. But Mr. de Valera was not 
elected. He was very chagrined at this, and being a vindictive 
man he at once spoke out and exposed the way in which 
League affairs are conducted. They are, he observed, con- 
ducted in hotel sitting-rooms and are very difficult to follow. 
They should, he said, be thrashed out publicly in the Council 
of the League. They should, indeed! But if they were 
even the fagade of the League, the painted scenery we are 
asked to admire, would not last a week. The hotel sitting- 
rooms are essential to the intrigue and wire-pulling that is 
now the whole essence of Geneva. 


THE disappointment which has been caused to those people 
in England who sincerely believed in the moral purpose of 
. the League has been enhanced by the recent 

Tie Bensien session. During September the whole business 
of lobbying which has gone on around the 

entry of Russia into the Genevan Conclave has been exposed. 
Hitherto Russia has stood outside, mocking at everything 
that went on at Geneva, but the opportunity of getting support 
against Japan, of which country the Soviets are terrified, 
made the Russians reconsider their position. The civilities 
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with which the French and British Governments have over- 
whelmed the Russian Government made the Litvinoffs and 
Finkelsteins think that perhaps there was something to be 
done in Geneva, and the scene was set for their admission. 
The delegates assembled on September 7, the hotel sitting- 
room intrigues started, the Russian delegates waited on the 
frontier for the favourable wind. The favourable wind was, 
however, some days coming, in spite of the efforts of Sir 
John Simon and Monsieur Barthou, who whistled for it until 
they almost raised a typhoon in the hotel passages outside 
the sitting-rooms. Switzerland objected, Poland objected, 
Holland objected, other States were very doubtful, and in 
England there was a strong feeling of reluctance to the entry 
of Russia to Geneva. Lord Charnwood, Sir Francis Lindley, 
Lord Phillimore, Mr. Athelstan Riley, and many others 
wrote letters to The Times to protest against the entry of 
Russia to the League, letters which had the honour of the 
leader page—a sure sign that our contemporary was being 
besieged from other quarters. 


Lorp CHARNWOOD, writing on September 11, said in his 
letter of protest against the entry of Russia into the 
League :— 

The League was originally conceived in a spirit 
which, if not in all cases avowedly religious, was in all cases strongly 
humanitarian, and in this country it has received its most ardent 
support from the Churches. The practical ambition of its founders 
was, in the first place, to bring nearer a reign of peace which should be 
just, lasting and world-wide. Now the Soviet Government possesses 
an Empire which covers a far larger portion of the earth than all the 
European countries whose Governments are now in the League put 
together ; and throughout this vast region it prosecutes remorselessly 
a war against great masses of its subjects, in which the loss of life 
must by now have exceeded by far the casualties of the Great War 
of 1914 to 1918. No doubt the shooting is largely done by men not 
called soldiers, but police, and the principal instrument of destruction 
has not been shooting, but famine. Some people in this country 
may therefore prefer some other name for the process, but official 
Soviet literature habitually,and frankly calls it ‘‘ war,” and insists on 
the mercilessness with which it ought to be waged. In dealing with 
other countries the Soviet Government set out with the proclaimed 
intention of subverting their existing Governments by promoting 
revolution. Some years ago it appears to have decided that this 
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effort was not immediately promising ; it began to quicken the pace 
and, if possible, intensify the ferocity of its efforts at home ; and the 
great diplomatic activity associated with the name of M. Litvinoff 
began. 


Those who support the League of Nations on religious grounds, 
said Lord Charnwood at the end of his letter, “‘ are bound 
to reflect that the Soviet system ... in regard to religion 
is the most thoroughgoing system of persecution that has 
existed since the great days of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
Nothing could be more apposite or better put. Sir Francis 
Lindley, recently our Ambassador in Tokio, whose long 
experience has evidently shown him the fut’lity of protests 
against wrong action, said :— 

It has been the consistent policy of the League to accept any 
country, however much its administration tolerates, and even 
encourages, the grossest abuses, and to continue to welcome that 
country’s representatives even when it has not paid its due sub- 
scription. It is this policy which has done more to discredit the 
League than its failure to prevent or put an end to conflicts with which 
it has not the means to deal. 

But the Soviet Government differs from the most unsuitable 
existing members of the League in that tt expends large sums annually 
in fomenting sedition in other countries, and it would seem an elementary 
preliminary to election that this practice, carried on through the 
organ, of the Soviet Government called Comintern, or the Third Inter- 
national, should cease. For other representatives to sit down for 
“ friendly co-operation ”’ with those of a Government actively engaged 
in trying to ruin their countries is, as Lord Charnwood says, to convert 
the League into an organised hypocrisy. 

It is humiliating for an Englishman to see that it is left to Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland to defend the ordinary decencies of inter- 
national intercourse. [Our italics.] 


To which arguments defenders of the proposed League action 
could only say that criticism of the internal policy of members 
of the League should be left “‘ to the economists, 
the moralists and the philosophers,” and that 
we must not stand “ puritanically aloof” 
(Mr. Withers). And the following jewel came from Professor 
Basil Williams :— 

“The League of Nations is not a club from which a few blackballs 


should exclude a candidate not exactly in harmony with the political 
or social views of most of its members. . . . Even if all Lord Charnwood 
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says of Russia is true her entry into the League cannot make matters 

worse in her internal or external policy.” [Our italics.] 
Now if Mr. Withers is right why all this criticism of Liberia ? 
Why should the pure and high-souled American negroes not 
continue to roast the indigenous natives upside down over 
pepper fires, and otherwise dispose of them? Left to the 
economists, the moralists and the philosophers Liberia could 
go on its merry way untroubled even by the travelling League 
committees who are so powerless to reform that country. 
The economists, etc., according to Mr. Withers, can also be 
left to manage Russian-promoted sedition, and Professor 
Basil Williams, poor man, is reduced to saying that the 
entrance of Russia to the League “cannot make matters 
worse.”” What a comedown for both these believers in the 
Geneva show! Gone are the days when the protagonists of 
the great intrigue thundered in highly moral tones at those 
who refused to be spoofed. They are now reduced to saying : 
** Let us look the other way,” or “‘ Things cannot make matters 
worse.” No wonder we have a name abroad for being 
hypocritical. Foreigners simply refuse to believe that such 
arguments come from men of sincerity. 


Russta, the world’s mischief-maker, is now a member of the 
League of Nations. Those who wished for her entry in order 
jiialieai “to strengthen the cause of peace” have 
- delivered a shrewd blow to the Geneva system. 
One such blow was delivered when Germany was got into the 
League. We were told that her wanting to join showed a 
change of heart on her part. The same argument has been 
used by the same sort of people about the Russian entry. 
In a letter to the Times, on September 17, Doctor Edward 
Bevan dealt with this argument :— 

“Though nothing can affect the immediate issue, it may be of 
practical advantage later on that the ideas of the British public regarding 
the desirability or undesirability of Russia’s admission should be 
clarified. In regard to this I should like to urge that to rest the case 
for Russia’s admission, as some of your correspondents, especially 
Professor Basil Williams, have done, upon a forecast that the admission 
will lead to a change of heart in Russia, in virtue of which Russia may 
be expected to abandon practices incompatible with the principles of 
the League, is surely to put the case on the shakiest ground. Psycho- 

logical prediction is always an uncertain business in view of the in- 
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calculable variations of human nature. It must be exceedingly doubt- 
ful, to say the least, whether the contact of a few representatives of 
Russia with Geneva is likely so to charge them with the virtue of the 
place, as Professor Williams seems to hope, that they will be able to 
carry that virtue back to Moscow and produce a change of heart there, 
much as handkerchiefs and aprons which had been in contact with the 
body of an apostle are said to have effected cures at a distance.” 


No doubt, says Doctor Bevan, an experiment may occasionally 
ko very beneficial, but wisdom refrains from experiment 
until it has the price bis failure. 

“To argue that Russia’s present willingness to enter 
the League is the beginning of a change of heart seems quite fallacious. 
Russia’s willingness is probably due to fear of a conflict with Japan, 
which makes it politic to secure, for the time being, freedom from 
complications in the West. What one would like to know from Pro- 
fessor Williams and those who agree with him is : Supposing the happy 
result does not follow, what then? Will Russia continue to be a 
member of the League, and, if so, will its admission not have brought 
about a condition of things of which Lord Charnwood’s description, 
‘ organised hypocrisy,’ is the only appropriate one ? Or will the other 
members of the League then be able to go back upon their unfortunate 
decision and expel Russia ? ” 

Or will the wiseacres, who have so often been mistaken, wait 
until Russia leaves Geneva, after having had all she wants of 
it, as Germany has done? We, who have always thought 
the League of Nations a most mischievous organisation, are 
glad of anything that calls attention to the fact that it is a 
source of danger, but the people who have hailed the advent 
of Russia with satisfaction, are blind to facts. One more 
quotation we must allow ourselves. A very eminent pro- 
tagonist of the League wrote reproving those who regard 
Geneva as a club, entry to which is a hallmark of international 
respectability. To whom Mr. W. Escombe replied that one 
of the first rules of a respectable club is the punctual payment 
of subscriptions. We do not know exactly where the last 
ditch of the defenders of the League may be, but it appears 
to an onlooker that they are pretty near it now. 


Sm Francis LinDLEY was right. The protests availed 
nothing. Russia was invited to join the League after yet 

, . more hotel sitting-room meetings, and the 
sihtuaabainans invitation was sent to her on September 15, 
in these words :— 
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“The undersigned delegates of the 15th Assembly, considering 
that the League’s mission of maintaining and organising peace calls 
for universal collaboration, invite the Soviet Union to enter the League 
of Nations, and lend its valuable support.” 


Here follow the signatures of all nations represented except 
Argentina, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, the Irish Free State and Panama. These 
countries will be remembered as having done the right thing 
on this occasion. The next object of the hotel sitting-rooms 
was to prevent the Russian delegate from presiding over 
the Council. By one of the League rules he should properly 
have done so. This was averted. Why? If Russia is to 
be welcomed to the League, why should Finkelstein or Mosei- 
vitch or Litvinoff not preside ? It seems to us that an oppor- 
tunity was lost on September 19 when these gentlemen 
appeared to represent their country and were not invited to 
take the chair, they could all three have sat in it. The 
League has not done with this business. The first fruits 
were shown on September 13, when Poland put her foot 
through the clauses in the Treaty of Versailles dealing with 
minorities, declaring she would no longer be bound by them. 
The Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, gave notice in 
open session that Poland would in future refuse all co-opera- 
tion with international organisations (which include League 
organisations) with regard to minorities in Poland. He 
complained that the whole question of minorities everywhere 
was in chaos, that the system was incoherent. Therefore, 
said Colonel Beck, “‘ pending the bringing into force of a 
general and uniform system for the protection of minorities, 
my Government finds itself compelled to refuse, as from 
to-day, all co-operation. ...” This declaration was de- 
scribed as a “ bombshell.”” But it had probably, together 
with the elaborate protests made by Sir John Simon and 
Monsieur Barthou, all been arranged beforehand in the 
hotel sitting-rooms. Poland’s price for not making more 
fuss about Russia’s entry into the League evidently was that 
she should get rid of League interference in Poland. France 
and Great Britain protested in public and the incident is 
closed, for the time being. 
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PoLanp’s declaration of her refusal to abide by the Treaty 
of Versailles in regard to her minority subjects is worth 
noting. As at present constituted she is the 
Will Poland’s child of that treaty and any breach in it must 
History Repeat 
Itself ? affect the stability of her position. Colonel 
Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, does not 
seem to have considered this, but to outsiders he appears to 
be in the position of a man who is sitting on a branch which 
he is engaged in sawing from the main trunk. Poland was re- 
established as a nation by the Treaty of Versailles, and she 
has one sincere friend in the world, France. France has stood 
by Poland for generations, and it was largely French senti- 
ment that caused her reconstitution, while French policy 
has upheld her since 1918. By a double fatality Poland is 
assisting to destroy the Versailles Treaty, and she seems at 
the same time to have turned against France by making a 
ten years’ peace pact with Germany, for any pact with the 
present German Government is a pact against Germany’s 
other neighbours. It looks from all this as though history 
was about to repeat itself. Some peoples cannot make nations, 
and the Poles appear to be one of these unfortunate 
races. Their history has been one of perpetual disaster. 
Poland was partitioned three times in the eighteenth century. 
Three times, that is to say, more powerful peoples, who 
were her neighbours, took and kept what they wanted of her 
territory. She could rebel, as she did in 1831, but she could 
not recover her freedom. One of her three former oppressors, 
the Austrian Empire, has vanished. Her two others remain, 
Germany and Russia. She has turned from France, her only 
friend, to Germany, who formerly devoured her. She was 
once before allied with the Teutonic Knights, in the thirteenth 
century but they were afterwards her bitterest foes. Poland 
has learned nothing from her own history, and she is now 
becoming a source of danger to others. Shall we live to see 
Polish history repeat itself ? 


FRANCE, though deeply affected by the ingratitude of Poland, 
has taken the curve in Polish policy very quietly. People 
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there who know about foreign personalities have not been 
taken by surprise, because the fact of the appointment of the 

present Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, 
and was, in itself, a warning. His predecessor, 

Monsieur Zalevski, was faithful to the French 
connection, but Colonel Beck was known to be unfriendly. 
He was for a period Military Attaché in Paris, and while there 
he had not attracted favourable notice, far from it. His 
appointment was therefore a signal of change. That change, 
it will be ultimately seen, will be fatal to Poland. Through 
the medium of Colonel Beck that country has underlined the 
new pro-German orientation of her foreign policy, and has 
delivered a serious blow to the Treaty of Versailles. Monsieur 
Louis Barthou warned the Polish Foreign Minister, in an 
interview, which recently took place at Geneva, of the conse- 
quences of his action, and told him that he must choose 
between France and Germany. It was only the other day 
that Poland borrowed a large sum of money from France. 
She seems to forget this, as well as the other greater obligations. 
Poland is not necessary to France, but the friendship and 
good will of France are essential to Poland. That country 
has only one trump in hand—the French trump. If it is 
discarded there is no other card of value. 


WHEN Litvinoff, alias Finkelstein alias Moseivitch, took his 
seat (Russia is to have a permanent one) at the Council 
Table of the League of Nations at Geneva on 
September 18, he did so in dead silence. Not 
even Sir John Simon or Monsieur Barthou applauded their 
nominee. A courageous speech protesting against the entry 
of Russia had been made by Monsieur Motta, the Swiss 
representative, who was half-heartedly semi-seconded by 
Mr. de Valera. The B.B.C., anxious to make us realize the 
greatness of the occasion (and it certainly is a landmark) 
gave, during the news bulletin that evening, a broadcast 
of selected speeches. This scene occurred in one of the many 
houses where the wireless is an evening institution, and we 
hope we are not infringing a copyright by quoting this 
evening’s programme. 


The Broadcast 
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THE ANNOUNCER: We are now going to give you Mr. de Valera’s 
speech. 

Mr. Brown: Turn the damned thing off ! 

Mrs. Brown: Oh, no John! The servants (who have a loud speaker 
in their sitting room) might be interested. 

THE Wrrevess: Ha hi grump hoo vie prum tuck sci tru hanghrr 
brr screeee shush trumelle, etc., etc., etc. 

Mr. Brown: Well, that won’t hurt the maids. Why doesn’t the 
fellow talk English ? 

Tue ANNOUNCER: I am now going to give you Mr. Litvinoff’s 
speech ; he spoke in English. 

Tue WrreLess: Ha grump he u le ja le ten quack brr gob ti frr 
quella truch hanghrr, etc., etc., etc. 

THE Browns: !!!!! 

THE Maps: Well, these foreigners do talk funny ! 


THE anomalous position of Simonstown, hitherto a very 
important British naval station, was considered at length 
in our September number by Admiral Harper. 
In South Africa the question has been raised 
again and again. On September 8 Reuter’s Telegraphic 
Agency reported that General Hertzog, in a speech made in 
his constituency, Smithfield, O.F.S., had said that the British 
held Simonstown under an agreement with South Africa and 
that the position of Simonstown resembled that of Gibraltar, 
“ pointing out that Spain remained neutral while Britain 
was at war with Germany.” Allowances must no doubt be 
made for telegraphic abbreviations, but really, if General 
Hertzog said anything in the least like this, he was either 
completely at sea in his history of Europe, or he was talking 
through his hat. The British captured Gibraltar during a 
war against Spain and held it later against a seige. We 
still hold it and it is British territory. Spain cannot turn 
us out of Gibraltar, however much she wishes to. We also 
captured the Cape during a war with Holland, and later, 
having relinquished it, re-took it and held it with all its 
hinterland, which we conquered and settled. We have now 
allowed ourselves to be jockeyed out of it by the Smuts’ and 
Hertzogs. Simonstown by itself is of no value to us. There 
can be no security there for a fleet unless we control the whole 
Cape Peninsular. The port and dockyard could not be 
defended against land or air attack. If South Africa were 
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hostile to Great Britain Simonstown would be untenable 
for a week. If “neutral” the position of those few acres 
by Simon’s Bay would be anomalous. No enemy nation would 
accept South Africa’s neutrality in such a way as is suggested. 
The “ British”? Dominion would be requested to ask the 
British fleet to leave Simonstown or be interned there, and 
the Cape Government would have to decide on whose side 
they were. Serious as the loss of Simonstown will be to the 
Empire, it would be wiser for us to make up our minds now 
that we cannot count upon it in any emergency. One of the 
crimes of our post-war “statesmen” is the anti-Imperial 
drift of their policy. We have only to look at Southern 
Treland, at South Africa, and at India, to see what ground we 
have lost since our magnificent and united Empire won the 
greatest war in history. 


A GENERAL election was held in Australia on September 15, 
and the Ministry have retained power by a sufficient majority. 
They lost very few seats, and, contrary to 
expectations, the Country Party lost ground 
instead of gaining. This party is expected in 
any case to support the Government. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lyons, electioneered in an aeroplane called Faith in 
Australia. He covered 7,000 miles in the course of the cam- 
paign and has every reason to be proud of the result. Speaking 
of the voting, he said :— 

“It is a vote of confidence all the more remarkable considering that 
all over the world governments have fallen one after another in the 
strenuous years of depression. Saturday’s election is about the only 
one since the depression in which a government has been re-elected. 


. . . Australia’s credit abroad should maintain its splendidly high 
level.” (Times Report.) 


What has been proved is that, although Australia is tenacious 
of social reform, she is in no sense Marxian or Socialist. She 
does not mean to adopt the wild-cat policies so dear to our 
Crippses and Coles! The Melbourne Argus, the day after the 
election, pointed out that “‘ Australians will not tolerate a 
middle party.” This is a proof of their excellent good sense 
and their understanding of how to work a democratic con- 
stitution. Will the Nondescript members of the Conservative 
Party please note ? 


The Australian 


Elections 
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Ir anyone doubted the attachment of English people to the 
Royal Family, or their love of domesticity, they have only to 
look at the photographs of the crowds that 
stood to welcome Prince George’s fiancée, 
Princess Marina, on her arrival in England on 
September 16. Princess Marina is the daughter of Prince and 
Princess Nicholas of Greece, and the announcement of the 
engagement was made on September 1. Prince George is the 
youngest of the King’s children, he is the third member of the 
family to marry, and he is the first to marry a foreigner. The 
Duke of York married Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, Lord 
Strathmore’s daughter, and the Princess Royal married Lord 
Harewood. Princess Marina is good-looking and accom- 
plished. She has led a cosmopolitan life with her parents and 
knows Europe very well. The engaged couple had a very 
warm welcome in London when they drove through on their 
way to King’s Cross for their northern trip. Prince and 
Princess Nicholas of Greece have, with their daughter, been 
the guests of the King and Queen at Balmoral. The delight 
with which the news of the Royal marriage was received 
gives some measure of the respectful regret felt by the King’s 
subjects that the Prince of Wales has not married. His 
Royal Highness is forty. If the news of Prince George’s 
marriage is received with enthusiasm, that of the Prince of 
Wales would be acclaimed with an even deeper joy. 


Prince George’s 
Engagement 


Ir will be remembered with what enthusiasm and with what 
high hopes the advent of Monsieur Doumergue to power 
was received by the French people. His 
Ministry, by merely existing, has done much 
for France, and in the department of finance, 
of economy, and of defence, it has done well. But Monsieur 
Doumergue was called from his retreat largely on account of 
the great scandal of Stavisky finance and because of the 
murder of an examining magistrate, Monsieur Prince, who is 
believed to have been killed because he knew too much, 
and whose murder is popularly supposed to have been con- 
nived at by the police. Time has gone by, many months 
have passed, and the Minister, Monsieur Cheron, whose 


The French 
Government 
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business it is to find out the truth in this grave matter has 
failed. More than this, he has not convinced his compatriots 

that he has made any serious effort to get to the bottom of the 
' Prince murder. That is a very serious accusation and one 
which affects the credit of the Government. Another subject 
of criticism is in the realm of foreign policy. Many Frenchmen 
are as doubtful as are many Englishmen of the wisdom of 
making up to Russia. Monsieur Barthou’s policy in this 
respect has been very heavily criticised by the Debats, one of 
the most influential papers in France and a strong Doumergue 
paper. It has had article after article from the gifted pen of 
Monsieur Bernus, imploring the French Government not 
to be caught by the Russian mirage. There is nothing, he 
thinks, in Russia that can be counted upon. The same paper, 
it should be said, printed a scathing article in its issue of 
September 14 by General Duval on the indifferent equipment 
of the Army as displayed in the recent manceuvres. 


THE criticisms mount on all sides, not against Monsieur 
Doumergue personally, but against certain of his colleagues. 
Other Critics Monsieur Lucien Romier has written in Le 
Figaro a series of articles on this matter of 
the Cabinet’s policy. One called “ Where is the Doumergue 
Ministry Heading For?” complains of the dispersion of 
forces, of energies :— 

“The accent could have been put on the reform of the police and 
of judicial procedure, or on the organisation of the state, or on political 
economy. . . . But the accent has been put on everything and on 
nothing... .” 

Monsieur Leon Bailby, in Le Jour, complains that Monsieur 
Doumergue’s colleagues are not supporting him, and refers 
to “the scandalous manceuvres to which Monsieur Cheron 
devotes himself to suppress the Stavisky and Prince affairs.” 
In an interview Monsieur Doumergue recently gave to Mon- 
sieur André Stibio in Ordre, the French Prime Minister him- 
self described some of the stumbling blocks in the way of 
national reform. One of the worst, he thinks, is the scandal of 
the anti-patriotic teaching in the schools. As in England, 
the teaching profession in France is rotten with anti-patriotic 
propaganda, and this has developed a wrong mentality. 
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“One is now not allowed to mention the country [exclaimed 
the Premier]. There is a real scandal! In the moment 
when nationalism is rising all round us we abandon the 
cause.” In speaking of his programme Monsieur Doumergue 
said, very simply, what he has said before. He will try to 
continue the truce, and he will try to keep his colleagues 
together. ‘‘ This may be all right,” say the French, “ but 
we want to see the Stavisky scandal cleared and the murderers 
of Monsieur Prince punished.” ‘ Action,” they cry, “ and 
at once.” It will be seen that Monsieur Doumergue’s post 
is not a bed of roses. His own position is still unassailed, 
but it will not remain so unless Monsieur Cheron delivers the 
goods and Monsieur Barthou modifies the direction of his 
foreign policy. The recent publication of a report on Mon- 
sieur Prince’s murder seems only to add to the confusion. The 
elections this month will show how far the French are dissat- 
isfied with the action, or lack of action, of the Government. 


FRENCHMEN are much franker than Englishmen and much 
more direct. They have none of the Englishman’s love of 
indefiniteness. An Englishman if you tell him 
that 2 and 3 make 5 is rather shocked by your 
emphasis. What he likes, as Walter Bagehot 
pointed out, is that you should say, ‘“‘ I think you will agree 
that 2 and 3 do not make 4.”" Then he feels quite comfortable 
and is sure you are not exaggerating. Our neighbours across 
the Channel are as different as possible from this. They like 
definite statements, they enjoy exaggerations, which they 
feel themselves to be capable of criticising. They do not 
want to call a spade by another name. A very good instance 
of French speaking-out occurred in the Debats, of September 14, 
when General Duval wrote an account of the manceuvres 
of the seventh Army Corps, which he had followed with many 
other guests, including the military attachés. General Duval 
does not mince matters about the state of French army 
material. 


“The inefficiency of material and equipment stood out even to 
uninformed spectators, and when one thinks that foreign officers were 
invited to this affair one wonders what they must be elsewhere. Whether 
it was the outfits of the men, the carts that either accompanied them, 
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or were absent, the batteries, the cannons, the aeroplanes, all were of 
a military fashion that is now out of date and inferior to what is possessed 
by other countries. . . . Our army thus follows the lamentable pre-war 
tradition. No one must suppose that this is the fault of the military 
commanders or their stafis. From them comes in unison a cry that 
is not listened to.” 

But if the equipment is lamentable, the results of several 

years Briandism, the French army chiefs remain as good 

as ever. 


“Tt was,” said General Duval, “a real heartener to hear our great 
generals develop their teaching. One realises that if our army is 
miserably provided with material, it is, on the other hand, admirable 
in its ardour and its intelligence. In tactics the progress is quite 
extraordinary. It is without example that an army, so long neglected 
by its government, considered merely as an expense which must be 
continually reduced, should continue to vibrate and to live as ours 
does.” 


General Duval is evidently unacquainted with the history of 
the British Army and of the British Navy. 


Sparn has been restless for many months. Catalonia wants 
more independence than the rest of Spain is prepared to 
. yield. The Basques also want some recogni- 
sae a tion of their “nation.” The Socialists are 
joining, in many provinces, with the Com- 

munists and Anarchists. Everyone is on edge, from those 
who demand “a strong government,” to those who desire 
to have no government at all. On September 18 and 19 
large depots of arms were found in Madrid by the police, and 
it is believed that a plot to attack ministers and ministries 
has, for the moment, failed. Don Francisco Ordonez Pena, 
a leader of the Federation of University students, was placed 
under arrest, and prominent Communist houses were searched. 
The Prime Minister, Sefior Samper, stated on September 
19 that the government had evidence of a revolutionary 
plot and that documents had been seized which showed this. 
The Spanish paper, La Tierra, stated that the revolution 
had been fixed for an early date and that the destruction 
of police headquarters, and of the Ministries of War, Commerce 
and Interior was to be accomplished by bombs. It was 
apparently intended to kill all wearers of uniform, then a 
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revolutionary tribunal was to be set up which would see to 
the execution of other arrested persons and the revolution 
would have been complete. Sefior Samper said, in his state- 
ment to the public, that all ordinary politics must remain in 
the background in the face of such a menace. He was right, 
but his task will be no easy one. He has discontent every- 
where, and disorder as well, for arms have been smuggled into 
Spain and the police have had several clashes with the 
smugglers. It is thought by conservative Spaniards that 
Trotsky, who lived for some time on the island of Prinkipo, 
had something to do with the general tendency to anarchy 
in Spain, but Spain has always been a restless country. 
The Spaniards resemble the Irish and the Poles in the 
characteristic of not being able to govern themselves. Under 
absolute kings Spain was the dominating power of the world 
for generations. She fell into disorder with the advent of 
modern political notions, and her only respite in this century 
was during the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera. 
Only two European countries have achieved greatness under 
the systems both of absolute monarchy and democracy— 
those two countries are England and France. 


Two great and impressive rallies of the Nazi party—which 
may be said to include all but a fraction of the German 

: . people—were held at the end of August at 
and at the beginning of 
at Nuremberg. The Germans are supreme in the showman’s 
art. They exhibit what they want to exhibit, they hide what 
they want to hide, and nine-tenths of the nation can be 
counted upon to assemble, or to dissemble, according to 
orders. These things are incomprehensible to the average 
Englishman. He sees the wonderful show and_ believes 
it somehow to be a spontaneous manifestation of feeling. 
He sees that marching with banners and spades makes the 
Germans happy, that wholesale murders do not affect them 
unpleasantly, and he is frankly bewildered because the 
mentality of this strange people escapes him. He does not 
see the rifle, for which the spade is deputy. He does not 
realize that the uplift in the national mind comes solely 
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from the re-awakening of the dream of universal domination. 
Perfectly well intentioned people who went to Germany 
“to see the show ” have come back and written to the papers 
to say that there must be “something” in Hitler, or in 
Nazism, because the population looks pleased. Of course 
there is something in Hitler, and more than something. 
He embodies Prussianism in its crudest form. It is this 
return to their pre-war idols that has heartened the Germans. 
This, and the accumulation of war stores and material, and 
the perpetual drilling and marching, which is preparing them 
to be used in war to the best advantage. The question is 
whether what undoubtedly pleases the Germans is going to be 
good for the rest of Europe, and whether the rest of Europe 
has been wise to allow this German recovery. That is our 
side of the picture, and we have to ask ourselves whether 
our policy since 1918 has been well thought out. 


A THOUGHTFUL French writer, M. Wladimir d’Ormesson, 
wrote an article on the recent Nazi gatherings in which he 
Grand calls attention to the marvellous way in which 
Manoeuvres or they act as rehearsals for war. This aspect 
Political of the Hitlerian congresses has not, we think, 
Gatherings? seceived sufficient attention. M. d’Ormesson 
quietly points out the way in which one resembles the 
other :— 


“On Sunday, August 26, several hundreds of thousands of men 
are brought to Coblence, facing the French frontier. Perfect order. 
One hundred and eighty special trains are employed. The roads carry 
motor-cars, motor buses, motor vans to a strict time-table. The 
victualling is organised down to the smallest detail. There are even 
a most unusual supply of ambulances. On Tuesday, September 4, 
several hundreds of thousands of men are brought to Nuremberg, 
facing the Austrian frontier. Perfect order. Two hundred special 
trains are employed. The roads carry motor-cars, motor buses, motor 
vans to a strict time-table. The victualling is organised down to the 
smallest details. There are even a most unusual supply of ambulances.” 


The story, thus baldly told, is a striking one. Monsieur 
d’Ormesson draws the inference. One of these gatherings, 
we are asked to believe, is a mere manifestation to induce 
the Saar to return to the Reich. The next congress is in 
honour of the Hitlerian party :— 
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“ But in plain language these reunions are also exercises in mobilisa- 
tion, and the war chest must be well filled . . . to be able to bear, at 
ten days’ interval, such expenditure. 

“ The game, it is true, is worth the candle. Think of it! The trial, 
for the German headquarter staff, is conclusive. It demonstrates that 
masses of men can be moved in columns of four from one part of 
Germany to another. It is proved that the railways, with their 
stations, the roads, the cars, are in excellent condition for mobilisa- 
tion.” 

The whole article should be read, it is all excellent, but we 
have only space to quote the concluding passage :— 


“Under the surface see the truth. A country that wails about 
disarmament and which possesses 21 divisions on a war footing. An 
army of cadres which can in a day enrol a whole generation. . . .” 


And then Herr Hitler has persuaded the Germans that he 
and they are peaceful ! 


Ir will be remembered that the Saar, formerly German 
territory, the mines of which were leased to France to com- 
The Saar pensate for wanton damage done to French 

mines, is under the direct rule of the League 
of Nations. That body appointed a commissioner, Mr. 
Knox, to represent their authority, and, until the advent of 
Herr Hitler to power, the Saar was peaceful, and although 
not unhappy under its present rulers, looked forward to voting 
itself back into the main body of Germany next year. With 
the advent of Nazi rule peace ceased in the Saar, and Nazi 
propaganda began. On September 2 a series of documents 
were published at Geneva, which showed the extent of the 
German push in the Saar. These had been forwarded by the 
Governing Commissioner of the Saar to the Secretary of the 
League. They show that a force of over 10,000 young men 
from the Saar were undergoing training in German camps, so 
that they might exercise pressure on the voters. In a covering 
letter forwarding his evidence Mr. Knox says that even 
officials of the actual governing Commission, of which he is 
the head— 


have been led to commit acts or to abstain from legal proceedings 
as the result of acts of intervention which constitute no less than 
attempts to corrupt or exercise pressure. Other documents show that 
organizations or agents of the Deutsche Front are maintaining constant 
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relations with all kinds of services and authorities of the Reich, and are 

promoting their interference in Saar affairs. 
The Voluntary Labour Service (a government department of 
the Reich) issued its instructions in October, 1933, for the 
organizing of these men “‘ with a view to the Saar campaign.” 
Another document printed says that the credit necessary for 
the maintenance and training of these young Saar men for the 
year and a half was 12,900,000 Reichsmarks. The recruits 
were to be kept in Germany until the date of the plebiscite, 
when they are to be used. It should be noted that according 
to the documents published the estimate of 10,000 men is 
greatly exceeded ; 16,000 in the estimate of the Governing 
Commissioner. A letter specifying the type required says 
that their leaders should be only experienced soldiers. 


In the papers published at Geneva there is a mass of evidence, 

which throws a light upon German camps in general, and on 

_ those intended for the Saarlanders in par- 

— ™ ticular. There is evidence of an effort to get 

as leaders men of violence. For instance, one 

man wanted by the Saar police for assault on a Frenchman, 

was asked for urgently by name. The training is called 

Wehrsport (defensive sport); this includes, apparently, 

aviation. Discipline is harsh. The lowing ots give the 
picture :— F 

“A. D. W. was heard to-day ... he was given a good lesson. 

There is therefore no danger that he will reveal anything.” 
Another runs thus :— 


and again, “I note the report of former Labour Corps Volunteer 
of Frauenlautern and will see to the matter . . . perhaps we 
shall have an opportunity of getting the fellow to come over here 
so that we can send him to Dachau.” 


Dachau is a concentration camp.: One recruit who has re- 
turned to the Saar is suspected of criticizing Herr Hitler. 
It is requested that measures be taken “‘ to put an end to the 
fellow’s little game.”’ An appeal full of pathos from the 
wretched father of a victim of appalling ill treatment has a 
note on it to say that “the petitioner’s son was buried on 
July 22, 1934.” Mr. Knox calls the attention of the League 
to these documents. He hopes they will appreciate the 
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gravity of the situation, and the need for proceeding rapidly 
with such measures of defence as have been agreed, i.e., the 
raising of 2,000 gendarmerie from outside Saar territory. 
We hope so too. But we are not sanguine. In the meantime 
the position of Mr. Knox is one of extreme personal danger. 
We know that Mr. Knox is not in the Saar representing his 
own country, but only an international body. At the same 
time he is English, and we can only hope that the Foreign 
Office will remember that he is in a post of great danger 
and that the League of Nations is and always must remain 
quite helpless to protect their agents, having no means of 
doing so. 


WE call the attention of our readers to a letter in this issue 
from Mr. G. C. Napier. This enclosed a cutting from the 
: Western Mail and South Wales News, of Sep- 
Me Ne P ray tember 1, and is as startling a bit of print 
as may be seen in a month of Sundays, for it 
tells the story of how, on a British ship, the Carinthia, Divine 
Service was cancelled owing to the arrival on board of Soviet 
officials. The claim of the Soviets to keep nations, other than 
the unfortunate peoples they have under their control, from 
worshipping will certainly surprise our readers. Our con- 
temporary has done a public service in printing the notice 
which was put up on a British ship. It ran as follows :— 


‘““OwING TO THE ARRIVAL ON BOARD OF SOVIET AUTHORITIES IT 
HAS BEEN NECESSARY TO CANCEL DIVINE SERVICE.” 


A spirited leading article in the Western Mail says that “ things 
have come to a sorry pass when Soviet authorities attempt 
to touch, on a British ship too, one of the most cherished 
rights of British citizens—the right to worship.” Our 
correspondent asks how much lower we are going to fall. 
We refer him to Sir John Simon to whom that question 
should be addressed. 


AN immense amount of words come to the English papers 
from the United States, but they give no elear picture of 
The US.A. what is occurring. There has been a vast 
textile strike, accompanied with some violence, 
and “ written” up in huge headlines in the American Press. 
VOL. CII 2 
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It is not surprising that there should be strikes in a country 
that is still so suffering and so unorganized, nor does it appear 
—in spite of the headlines—that it will greatly affect the 
situation. It was announced, when the strike started on 
September 4, that Federal Relief Funds would be available 
for strikers, as for other Americans, and this relief appears 
to have been given. At the same time as the strike, one set 
of the National Code Authorities, that of the Solid Fuel 
Industry, resigned as a body, sending with their resignation 
a very strong letter containing the following passage :— 
Vacillating policies, constant delays in securing decisions vital 
to administration, and disregard of clear understandings originally 
entered into with this industry at the time the code was approved, 
make it evident that there is no nage for effective administration or 
enforcement. 
This shows that the “new deal” is not working smoothly, 
but it must be remembered that elections are due in November, 
and a lot of ardour is being worked up ready for them. There 
is considerable candour in the statement by Mr. Morganthau, 
Finance Minister in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, that the 
nation’s debt has increased since Mr. Roosevelt’s advent to 
power by 505 million dollars. Even so, he got rid of a further 
54 billion dollars deficit by financial juggling. He announced 
also that the profits on the U.S. gold holding would be credited 
to the Federal Revenue—ultimately. Two elections occurred 
in September. Maine returned a supporter of Mr. Roosevelt. 
In California the election for the Governor’s Primary resulted 
in a victory for the Socialist writer, Upton Sinclair. His 
slogan was “‘ End Poverty in California” (the capitals make 
‘“‘ Epic’), and he appears to have developed the full Marxian 
theories. 


Tue U.S.A. concluded a commercial treaty with Cuba at 
the end of August which will be of immense benefit to Cuba 
. 3 by giving her preference on sugar. Early in 
feller . September negotiations with Brazil and Haiti 
Treaties - were announced. This is what Affairs, the 
very well-informed weekly imens in Wash- 


ington, ‘says about the treaty making :— 
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It is significant to note that these Latin-American trade agreements 
have been placed in the hands of Sumner Welles, unquestionably the 
most dynamic official of the State Department. Treaty negotiations 
with European countries have not yet been announced, perhaps partly 
because they are not in Mr. Welles’s hands and also because Francis 
Sayre, who has them in charge, has been vacationing during the major 
portion of the summer. Grandiose promises have been made regarding 
these negotiations, and intricate machinery of committees has been 
established—so intricate, in fact, that they have trod on each other’s 
toes to the point of definite jealousy. 

There are some eighteen committees, ten of which are studying 
the commodities of specific countries. There are also committees to 
delineate policy, for contact with the American importer and exporter, 
for the study of certain particularly important commodities and to 
study the Ottawa agreements between members of the British Empire. 

The visionaries are at work on all these questions, and ‘‘ new 
ideas ’’ are constantly put forward to the 18 committees. One 
proposal is to omit from tariff protection such industries as 
do not conform to the new industrial regulations and to those 


whose books show large profits. 


Tue American liner Morro Castle met with an appalling 
disaster on the night of September 7th-8th, while cruising 

twenty miles off the coast of New Jersey. 
Pe ening 318 passengers and 240 crew were carried and 
 Anmll Castle 180 lives were lost. The fire was discovered 

some time before the alarm was given, and 
long before the 8.0.8. signal was sent out. Only eight 
lifeboats were launched, and several of these saved few besides 
members of the crew. The British Liner Monarch of Bermuda 
was the first to arrive of the rescuers, and she played a 
leading part in life-saving, 71 of the Morro Castle’s passengers 
taking refuge on board her. Five of those who were unable 
to reach the lifeboats swam the 20 miles to the shore. An 
inquiry is being held in the U.S.A. as to the cause of the fire, 
and the responsibility for the panic and consequent loss of 
life which occurred. One passage in the evidence of acting- 
Captain Warms makes painful reading. He 


indicated that excessive drinking among the passengers was partly 
accountable for the great loss of life. He had said something about 
many of the passengers having refused to leave their state-rooms 
after the alarm of fire had been given. ‘“‘ How do you account for that ?” 
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he was asked. ‘‘ Some of them had been drinking,” he replied. There 
had been a number of parties the evening before.” 

In answer to another question, “ Did you have any direct reports 
of drinking ?”’ he said, “ Yes, I was told of six girls who were all very 
drunk in one cabin.” 

That is an appalling statement. It may easily be true. The 
complete emancipation of women, both in America and in 
England, has not yet led women to the higher life, which 
its protagonists promised to a sceptical world. 


CoMMEMORATIONS of the landing of Jacques Cartier in Canada 
in 1534 began in that country on August 25. Both the 
British and French Governments sent delega- 
tions, the British being represented by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, and by the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford. 
The entente between the two great nations who created Canada 
was referred to by Mr. Taschereau, the Prime Minister of 
Quebec, when he said, “ All the cherished things which Quebec 
inherited from France would have been impossible to retain 
had it not been for Great Britain—a generous protector.” 
The celebrations lasted for several days, and included banquets 
and receptions, the unveiling of a statue by Mr. Bennett, 
Prime Minister of the Dominion, and many speeches in both 
languages, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher speaking with equal ease in 
English and French. Cartier was a great explorer ; leaving 
the port of St. Malo for the unknown world with a small 
company of sailors, he planted the French King’s standard 
in Labrador. The following year he returned, this time with 
three ships, and went up the St. Lawrence to Quebec. Like 
other early explorers he had no idea where he was, believing, 
it is said, that he had reached China. He went back to 
Canada for the last time in 1541. It is fitting that his memory 
should be honoured in the land where he blazed the trail. 
The French have built their Canadian country on the pre- 
revolutionary traditions of France. The English, who have 
ever respect for other independent and self-respecting people, 
have always left them free in language and religion. The 
French Canadians and the British Canadians are equally 
proud of the two great nations from which they derive. 
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Both these races have made a great contribution to the 
civilisation, order and freedom of the world and each can 
admire the other for great qualities. 


THE coal miners of South Wales gave in notices on August 30 
to terminate their present wages agreement. The month has 

been spent in pourparlers between owners and 
lng miners and the latter have issued rather 

threatening statements, showing that they 
hope to be able to squeeze more money out of an industry 
which has suffered terribly from past folly and has not yet 
regained prosperity. South Wales has been through a 
dreadful time. There have been whole workless years for 
many men, and our modern system, which obliges us “in the 
name of humanity ” to keep people going, and to keep their 
families for them, so that all they have to do is to stand in a 
queue, may one day be thought to be the very acme of cruelty. 
The unemployed man has nothing to do. In South Wales 
he does not even care to have an allotment. Ifa man is seen 
digging in the earth there he nearly always proves to be an 
Englishman or a Scotchman. In former, wiser days we 
should have been drawing recruits for the army from these 
and other derelict districts, but now, under the influence 
of false modern teaching, the youths of our country have been 
brought to think that fighting for their country is not only 
dangerous, but improper. So the young men of South Wales 
have grown up without work, and without ideals save those 
supplied by would-be revolutionaries. And what a hot-bed 
of revolution has been there! That the revolutionaries 
are using it is shown by the present wage demands. These, 
if granted, will drive foreign users and also the British users 
further away from Welsh coal, the expense of which will 
increase. During the transition, and until the non-sheltered 
industries here have adjusted themselves by finding means 
of using less coal, the people who will suffer are the workmen 
and workwomen in the non-sheltered trades. Sheltered 
in this connection means sheltered from foreign competition— 
not risk to life. An appalling disaster occurred at the 
Gresford Colliery, Wrexham, North Wales, on September 22 
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This has caused the loss of some 260 lives from explosion 
and fire, and has put a whole countryside into mourning. 
The pit was sealed up on September 24. Besides the grief 
for the dead economic disaster has befallen the neighbour- 
hood. Deep sypmpathy must be felt for these victims of 
a great calamity. 


Tue world is divided into two schools of thought. The first 
thinks that to go faster is to fare worse, that you should 

f hu no man’s cattle, that it is better to 
the ills you know of than to run the 
risk of finding something new and even more unpleasant. 
The second thinks that it is better not to say die, that 
evils can be tackled, and that for new troubles there must 
be found new remedies. Mr. Hore-Belisha belongs to the 
second group, and he has no intention at all of sitting down 
and bearing in gloomy silence the dangers and disagreeables 
brought upon us by modern traffic. He was appointed to be 
the head of the Transport Ministry early in the year, and by 
his intelligence and activity he has made a start in the right 
direction. It was known that in the Ministry there were 
various plans for dealing with noise, but until Mr. Hore- 
Belisha came along none of the reforming spirits in the 
Ministry had been listened to. The first serious effort against 
noise, namely that of forbidding the use of motor horns 
in towns at night, was an instantaneous success. The hooter 
is now silent between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. This makes for 
quiet, not only by suppressing the melancholy or irritable 
toot, but also by reducing the shaking of the streets by the 
rapid passage of heavy lorries, the rattle of machinery, and 
the noise of motor engines driven at full speed. Motors 
have to go more slowly when they cannot blow their horns 
for their own safety’s sake. The diminution of noise has 
therefore been great, and all those who live in crowded streets 
are grateful to Mr. Hore-Belisha, and are hopeful that he will 
have an equal success in dealing with his greatest problem, 
the deaths and maimings which occur at a prodigious rate 
every day, both on town and country roads. 
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Tue British Association met at Aberdeen on September 5, 
under the Presidency of Sir James Jeans. The sittings 
- continued for a week, and the subjects dealt 
= . — with covered an immense field of knowledge 
and experiment. The Presidential address 
appeared to non-scientists to be a brilliant re-statement of the 
Berkleian philosophy. ‘“‘ Our minds can only be acquainted 
with things inside themselves—never with things outside.” 
And again“ . . . the nature that we study does not 
consist so much of something we perceive as of our percep- 
tions. .’ These texts provided Sir James Jeans with 
his theme on what he called ‘“‘ the new physics,” and the con- 
clusion he comes to is that “ both materialism and matter 
need to be re-defined.” His address was not an easy one 
to understand in all its implications, and one of his readers, 
at any rate, admired the glib criticisms of brother penmen, 
who seemed to have grasped even the most abstruse passages, 
and to be able to pour out comments on them. A very 
useful pamphlet has been issued by the British Association, 
giving the principal lectures of a most interesting meeting. * 
The lectures reprinted present a great range of subjects, 
from Theories of Light by Professor H. M. Macdonald to 
The Study of Behaviour by Dr. E. 8. Russell, and from 
Physical Methods in Chemistry by Professor W. T. Gordon 
to The Use and Origin of Yerba Mate by Captain T. A. Joyce. 
The contents of the pamphlet provide a very comprehensive 
idea of the many-sided interests of the British Association. 


AN appalling disaster overtook Japan on September 21. The 
gale began in the morning and lasted all day, the force of the 
wind being 120 miles per hour. The full 
statistics of loss are not known at the time of 
going to press, but over 1,000 children were 
lost in Osaka alone, owing to the collapse of 75 school 
buildings. The damage to property cannot be estimated 
yet, but all Japan is in mourning for the lost children. Besides 
the appalling danger created by the wind itself, other disasters 


*Advancement of Science, 1934, British Association, Burlington House, 
W.1. 3s. 6d. 


The Typhoon 
in Japan 
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occurred. ‘Tidal waves crashed over the coasts, and scores of 
ships were wrecked. Canals and rivers overflowed, and many 
places, including Tokio, were cut off for some time from all 
communication except by air, and in many places trains were 
derailed and blown over. The centre of the typhoon first 
struck Nagasaki, at the south-west corner of Japan, and 
finally passed off at Wakasa Bay, which lies on the north side 
of the island Empire, four hundred miles away. Thus a wide 
track of densely populated country lay in its path. The 
disaster is the greatest that has affected Japan since she 
endured the terrible earthquake of 1923, and the sympathy of 
all English people will go out to the Japanese in their terrible 
bereavement and loss. Their indomitable courage and un- 
failing resolution will surmount this disaster as so often before. 
The ruined towns will rise again, the wasted lands will recover, 
Only the parents of the children will be left desolate in a sorrow 
that no time can alleviate. 


It is not often that anyone has so glorious a bit of fun as Sir 
Henry Wood has been enjoying for years. He wrote a 
symphony. He knew that if he produced it 

pat Klenovsky himself British concert goers would only say, 
P “Poor Henry Wood. Fancy his thinking 
he can compose. What a bore to have to sit through this 
thing,”’ so he produced it as the work of one Paul Klenovsky, 
carefully mentioning that this young and gifted composer 
was dead. The result was immediate success. Russian 
music is “it.” The masterpiece of Paul Klenovsky proved 
this again. Sir Henry was asked to play this proof of Slavonic 
genius again and again. Critics praised it; admirers ap- 
plauded it. ‘“ What’s in a name?” asked Juliet of the 
listening night. The answer, if the poor child had only known, 
is “everything.” Sir Henry Wood did know, and acted 
accordingly. Now he has told the tale and unmusical 
England has rocked with laughter. Englishmen may not be 
able to tell a work of art unless it is labelled for them, but they 
can always see a joke. 
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THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 
AND THE DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Since midsummer we have been receiving accounts of what 
are called preliminary conversations between the representa- 
tives of those Powers who signed the naval treaty in London, 
and who, in consequence, will be assembled during the coming 
year to see whether the treaty can be renewed, or replaced 
by a new treaty different in details but identical in purpose. 
The reports of these conversations have been vague and 
disjointed ; but, inadequate though they may have been, 
one thing may certainly be inferred from them: That the 
governments of Japan, Italy and France are no longer thinking 
of ratios, global tonnages, and the like, but are seriously 
considering what naval forces are necessary to defend their 
countries. I intend hereafter to show, as briefly and simply 
as I can, what conclusions our Government will reach, if they 
care to be as dispassionate and as public spirited as the 
governments of other countries. 

First of all, therefore, and by way of preliminary, let it 
be understood that the forces necessary for the naval defence 
of Great Britain cannot be computed from ratios or global 
tonnages. A proper estimate can only be made by playing 
an elementary war game, that is by setting out what duties 
the fleet will have to perform, and by calculating the forces 
necessary for performing the duties. The old phrase—a one- 
power standard—has become almost meaningless. It was a 
satisfactory expression, when our greatest naval danger 
was from the battle fleets of France and Russia, or later, 
from the German battle fleet. Those dangers have passed 
away, and a one-power standard, estimated in battle fleet 
tonnage, is no longer a phrase, or a calculation, that expresses 
anything. More than this, it is particularly ridiculous to 
say that we are maintaining a one-power standard with regard 
to the United States. The American battle fleet can only 
operate in European waters if it comes as an ally, and can 
use our ports for bases. Our fleet cannot operate effectively 
against the American coast, even from Bermuda or the West 
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Indies. We therefore make no advance towards a discovery 
of what naval forces are required for defending the empire, 
if we calculate the tonnages of the British and American 
navies, and find that they are roughly equal: we merely 
satisfy ourselves that some provision has been made against 
a remote and almost impossible contingency. It should be 
added that it is a very poor provision ; for it could easily be 
shown that if we did go to war with the United States, then, 
we should require naval forces very much larger than theirs, 
if we were to meet them on an equal footing in the two theatres 
of war: the West Indies and the Canadian coast. I, however, 
am not concerned with these wild speculations but with 
matters of common fact. 

I take it that nobody will seriously dispute the proposition 
that an adequate naval defence is the same thing as the 
forces necessary for meeting the greatest foreseeable danger. 
What, then, is the greatest danger that menaces us ? 

It is rather to be regretted that if this question were 
put to the ordinary man he would answer at once that invasion 
was the greatest danger. It certainly was so in Victorian 
times, when the armies of the continental powers outnumbered 
our own many times over, and when armies could still operate 
far from their countries—as the Russian army did in 1877— 
along doubtful communications. Had we been defeated at 
sea in those days, it would have been a terrible disaster ; 
for these great armies would have overwhelmed us a few 
weeks later. Nowadays, however, an army necessary for 
invading and subduing a great country like England is so 
very unwieldy, so dependent upon the industries of its own 
country, that no continental general staff would care to 
transport it overseas into a hostile country, unless the sea 
communications were absolutely secure, and unless an 
enormous amount of surplus tonnage were available. No 
power in Europe has either the naval forces or the tonnage 
necessary for making the Channel or the North Sea secure 
for the transport of armies into Great Britain ; even if they 
had, it is doubtful whether their staffs would hazard it. 
Invasion may therefore be treated as another very remote 
contingency. 
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Continental staffs would be less inclined to attempt the 
invasion of Great Britain in that they can involve us in an 
equal disaster far more easily. Enormous naval forces 
would be required so to clear the Channel and the North Sea 
of British forces, that foreign armies and their supplies could 
be transported for an invasion of England ; but comparatively 
moderate forces are all that is necessary for sinking so much 
commercial tonnage in the western approaches to the Channel, 
and in the Channel itself, that Great Britain will be so strait- 
ened in her supplies that she will be unable to conduct war, 
and will be compelled to sue for peace, wherever her enemy 
may be situated. This is the greatest naval danger that 
threatens us; it is a real and pressing danger if an enemy 
with a fleet of eighty submarines and only a few surface 
cruisers can operate in the Channel; for forces no more 
powerful than this could easily destroy 200,000 tons of shipping 
a month, unless proper provision were made for ensuring 
the safety of that mass of shipping which must reach London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, and _ proceed safely 
upon their outward voyages. What, then, are the forces 
necessary for providing against this danger ? 

It is unfortunate that so few people understand that the 
forces defending a line of communications must always be 
far more numerous than the forces attacking it. The cruiser 
Karlsruhe kept four British and one French squadrons 
occupied for weeks: about twenty vessels were held to their 
stations, or actively occupied in hunting the Emden, and the 
disproportion advances in almost geometrical progression in 
greater operations. In the case being considered, however, 
it can be said that the very minimum of forces required for 
defending the Channel and the western approaches are: 
(1) The cruiser and destroyer forces necessary for convoying 
trade in those areas; (2) a grand fleet, which, with its 
attendant cruisers and destroyers, must be in sufficient 
strength to cover and protect the forces detached for the 
defence of trade; and (3), the destroyers, submarines, and 
auxiliaries necessary for protecting the grand fleet base, and 
at least two bases allocated to the convoying forces. If we 
lack these forces, we are as much in danger as the 
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French would be if their army could not hold the eastern 
frontier. 

In order to find out, in round figures, what forces are 
necessary on each of these three heads, it will be convenient 
to deal with the grand fleet first; for this is the base upon 
which every system of naval defence must stand. At the 
present moment we have a battle and a battle cruiser fleet 
of fifteen units, which is far stronger than any force which 
can be opposed to it. But, as this force will be operating in 
an area infested by submarines, it will require attendant 
forces ; if these are calculated from the precedents established 
in 1916, and later, not with pedantic, arithmetic accuracy 
but in a general way, it will be agreed that at least fifteen 
cruisers, and at least thirty destroyers must be allotted to the 
grand fleet. This will only hold good if the grand fleet is 
concentrated in home waters; if it were divided between 
two theatres, the Mediterranean and the Channel, the 
attendant forces attached to each section would make a 
bigger total. I am, however, purposely making a miserly 
estimate. 

Let us now consider the second item: a convoy system 
and the forces necessary for it. This can be more accurately 
calculated by precedent, for whereas the grand fleet may be 
given a mean allotment of attendant forces, and the 
commander-in-chief ordered to do his best with them, these 
economies cannot be made with a convoy system, where the 
defending forces must necessarily be proportionate to the 
volume of trade to be convoyed. It is a matter established 
beyond any question, that at least fifty cruisers and eighty 
destroyers must be allocated to a convoy system if it is to 
be an adequate defence of the trade approaching and leaving 
Great Britain; and that this force must be supplemented 
by at least forty sloops. The work cannot be done with fewer 
ships. 

Finally as to the defence of one large and two auxiliary 
bases: fifteen destroyers, about fifty torpedo boats, and 
about thirty submarines might suffice if the bases were well 
supplied with mine sweepers, and smaller auxiliaries. 

I have said before that I do not propose to make those 
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pedantic additions and subtractions which are made by 
some naval publicists ; but only to deal with these questions 
in a general way. If, then, we accept these totals as being a 
guide to what would be necessary for defending home waters 
against a danger so great that it would be almost treachery 
not to provide against it properly, and if they are compared 
with the forces actually available, we come to the following 
results :— 

(1) That we are at least fifteen cruisers short of the number 
necessary. 

(2) That sufficient destroyers might be collected, but that 
the surplus left over would not be more than about thirty. 

(3) That we are at least ten sloops short of the necessary 
number. 

(4) That we have enough submarines to cover three fleet 
bases and a small residue for other operations. 

We therefore come to the rather unpalatable conclusion 
that we have not the forces necessary for a scheme of defence 
which is designed to perform only one essential operation : 
the defence of trade in home waters. In making this estimate 
I have, moreover, made no allowance for the local defences 
at the great arsenals, and no allowance for an independent 
destroyer force at the entrance to the Channel. If allowance 
were made, the small surplus of submarines and destroyers 
left over from the first computation would at once disappear. 

We have, however, only approached to the outer edge of 
our shortages ; for this computation has been made without 
allotting a single vessel to the Mediterranean, to the route 
east of Suez, or to the West Indies. Now it might be con- 
ceivable that an enemy would concentrate all his available 
forces in the theatre where a naval decision might be reached, 
and would leave the East and West Indies alone ; but if British 
trade is ever attacked in home waters, it will also be attacked 
simultaneously in the Mediterranean. Have we anything to 
guide us as to what would there be required ? Yes, we have. 
If we except the heavy forces stationed in the Mediterranean 
in 1918, with their attendant cruisers and destroyers, as having 
been stationed there only as a counterpoise to the heavy 
forces at Pola and Constantinople, and estimate what was 
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necessary for defending the trade stream between Gibraltar 
and Port Said, we will find that about 30 destroyers, half-a- 
dozen sloops, and half-a-dozen submarines are necessary, 
always providing that Malta and Gibraltar are protected. 

The conclusion to be drawn is therefore that if our existing 
forces were to be distributed over what might be called a 
minimum defence scheme, covering only a part of home 
waters, and the Mediterranean, then the defence would be 
inadequate in cruisers, destroyers, sloops and submarines. 
Our only sufficiency is in battleships. 

Hitherto I have assumed that, whatever else is provided 
for, provision must be made for defending the trade stream in 
the Atlantic. The estimate, consequent upon the assumption, 
can be made without touching upon politics ; for it is not 
necessary to indicate a possible or a probable adversary. 
The only assumption that need be made, by way of preamble, 
is that we must expect that our adversary—whoever he may 
be—possesses a moderate submarine and cruiser fleet, and 
that he will be able to operate in European waters. Nobody 
can say that these premises are extravagant or alarming. 

But when the defence of the eastern route is considered, 
the matter cannot be separated from politics. If we were 
engaged in a struggle in Europe, the English-speaking 
dominions might engage themselves in it, or they might be 
quite indifferent ; but, in either case, it would be to their 
interest to keep the trade stream to Great Britain flowing. 
Their countries are so inaccessible that the Dominion govern- 
ments could easily do this by administration, and by a 
judicious use of their local forces. This, however, does not 
hold good with regard to the Indian trade stream ; for this 
starts from a country which is neither wholly loyal nor wholly 
seditious, and which would be much unsettled if Great Britain 
were seriously engaged. The smallest disturbance to trade, 
caused by enemy cruisers, would here produce great political 
unrest in a population which has been learned from the 
boycotts ordered by its leaders, that economic pressure is a 
powerful weapon. 

I shall not be so pedantic as to suggest that a specified 
number of cruisers, sloops, destroyers and submarines would 
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keep India quiet and loyal ; but it follows, naturally, that if 
small enemy forces would produce great political effects by 
merely penetrating into the Indian Ocean, then the forces 
opposed to them must be sufficiently numerous and powerful to 
hunt them down very rapidly, and to check unrest by the 
early news that the enemy has been brought to battle and 
utterly crushed. As at least five defending cruisers are 
necessary for chasing one raider, it can be easily seen that the 
forces to be stationed in the Indian Ocean ought to be con- 
siderable. This computation will have been made fruitlessly 
unless the reader already understands that if we are engaged 
in Europe we shall have no forces to send. 

I hope, indeed, that I have now proved my point, which 
is that if we call the defence of the Empire a defensive system 
which goes only to Singapore, and leaves great countries out- 
side it, then our naval forces are inadequate to it. They 
can be proved even more inadequate if we assume that we 
shall never be free merely to defend British trade, and to 
perform no other duties ; for, if we are engaged in Europe, 
we shall certainly be obliged to transport armies overseas, 
and there maintain them. I might, it is true, add deficit to 
deficit by computing what is necessary for a defence of the 
trade route beyond Singapore, and for the defence of Hong- 
Kong. This, however, would serve no useful purpose: it is 
wiser to assume that, being situated in Europe, we must 
make adequate provision for being engaged with some Euro- 
pean power. Indeed, I can see no reason why we should 
embark upon a Pacific war, unless we make it an object of 
policy to sweep away Japanese order, and to substitute Chinese 
confusion for it. Our far-eastern interests are, at present, better 
defended by good diplomacy than by ships and guns. 

I am ready to admit that a committee of the naval staff— 
with facts before them that are not ordinarily divulged to 
the public—would alter this computation on several points ; 
but I am perfectly certain that no committee of professional 
men could ever draw up a war plan for defending the Empire, 
and say that the available forces were sufficient to execute it. 
They would inevitably report a deficit in cruisers, sloops, 
destroyers and submarines. 
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We are, therefore, bound to ask ourselves whether there 
is any chance that all other countries will so reduce their 
naval forces, that our own—insufficient at present—will be 
sufficient later on, after there has been a general reduction. 
There seems not the slightest chance. The forces necessary for 
defending great areas of water are of necessity so much larger 
than the forces necessary for attacking it, that, if we are to 
defend ourselves by persuading others to reduce their forces, 
then we shall be committed to this proposition : That a power 
maintaining a force of about 80 submarines, as many de- 
stroyers, and about 30 large cruisers shall be judged to have 
breached the comity of nations. We may assert this pro- 
position boisterously, or we may insinuate it in negotiation : 
we shall never get it accepted. 

We therefore reach the opposite proposition, that our own 
forces ought to be increased by about a third. There is 
nothing alarming in this: it means only that our cruiser fleet 
ought to be increased to about seventy units ; our destroyer 
forces to about 200 or 220; our sloops and submarines pro- 
portionately. Great Britain would readily shoulder this 
burden if the need of it were properly presented. It should be 
added, however, that these additions ought to be agreed to 
soon, and steadily executed ; because the forces necessary 
for menacing us can be built very rapidly. To give a single 
example. Germany, pressed on all fronts, maintaining huge 
armies, and separated from all overseas sources of supply, 
was yet able to increase her submarine fleet by one hundred 
units in two years ; for she had twenty-seven operating U Boats 
in February, 1915, and 127 in March, 1917. I do not suggest 
that any government at peace with its neighbours would 
attempt such a tremendous expansion of its naval forces in 
so short a time; but I quote the figures as proof that the 
government of a resolute and ambitious power (many are 
said to be so to-day) could, in a comparatively short time, 
threaten us with a danger against which we are at present 


making very poor provision. 
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VICTORIA’S CENTURY OF GROWTH 


Victoria is to celebrate, next October, the centenary of her 
first settlement and the foundation of her capital, Melbourne. 
To hundreds of thousands the event, of course, will be little 
more than an opportunity for organized pleasure, with a 
piquant added sparkle due to the presence of the Duke of 
Gloucester and the excitement of splendid galas and official 
feastings. To thoughtful Victorians, however, and to earnest 
students of Imperial progress throughout the Commonwealth 
of British Nations, this centenary means more than a 
glittering pageant, ina even than a pause in the daily task 
for self-gratulation. It is an invitation to a political clinic 
of surpassing interest, the first of its kind in our long 
history. 

Only two of our Dominions, Australia and New Zealand, 
contain purely British communities, free from the problems of 
race and colour that have interfered with development 
of other portions of our Empire. Victoria is the second of 
such communities to attain its centenary, and the celebra- 
tion comes at a time in our history when the significance of 
Empire is radically changed from its implications in 1888 
when New South Wales completed its first hundred years. 
Since that date thy Australian colonies have become, first a 
commonwealth, then a nation with ever-increasing 
nationalistic tendencies. Ideas which would, thirty years 
ago even, have been thought disruptive are now common- 
places, and the whole relationship between the Dominions 
themselves on the one hand, and the Dominions and Great 
Britain on the other, has changed both in tone and in tempo, 
while still in sentiment unchanged. 

Victoria has been a political entity for hardly more than 
the lifetime of an old man. There are still living men and 
women who remember its early years and its peculiar pro- 
blems ; yet that early history belongs to an era in Imperial 
and political history almost as remote as the Tudors, though 
in time so easily spenngd that it offers itself to us readily for 
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close examination. It is in its opportunity to afford us an 
objective study of the progress of democratic principles in 
an all-British community, together with the results of their 
application, that the Victorian centenary demands our 
earnest interest. 

The tale really begins, so far as settlement is concerned, 
when the Hentys sailed their brig into Portland Bay in the 
course of a private family exploration along the coast of 
South Australia. Sir Richard Bourke was Governor of New 
South Wales, and held in his jurisdiction all known Australia, 
including Van Diemen’s Land. Bourke encouraged explora- 
tion, and was prepared for expansion, but he frowned on land 
buccaneers. His plan was to abolish the old land grants, 
substituting for them a policy of sales, the proceeds of which 
were to be used to encourage free immigration to overtake 
convictism. 

When Henty, pére, offered 5s. an acre for 20,000 acres 
round Portland Bay, Bourke refused. Sporadic settlement 
at places widely apart in his dominions seemed to him un- 
economic as well as objectionable because they lay outside 
the resources of supervision he commanded. Moreover, to 
him it must have seemed fantastic for the Hentys to be 
struggling for elbow room in an empty continent. This 
family—father, mother, and seven tall sons—had already 
taken their household goods to the new settlement on the 
Swan River, in Western Australia, found it unsatisfactory, 
and moved again to Van Diemen’s Land. To Bourke they 
must have appeared high-class nomads. 

Their purchase offer refused Frank and Edward Henty 
squatted on the foreshore, making history by landing the 
first merino sheep in Southern Australia. The landing of 
that sheep was symbolical; though whaling was the first 
objective of this family, wool became until 1851 brought 
the gold fever, the foundation of Victoria’s wealth, and the 
basis of its aristocracy. Gold hastened the era of horny- 
handed democracy, and emphasized, though it did not initiate, 
the class distinction which has since existed between sheepmen 
and industrialists. 

The very next year came John Batman and his gentlemen 
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adventurers from Van Diemen’s Land to found Melbourne 
and make history. Against them, as against the Hentys, the 
hand of Bourke was heavy, and Batman’s “ purchase”’ of 
600,000 acres of land from native “ chiefs’ was disallowed. 
Only by an act of grace was Batman permitted to buy a 
much smaller acreage, at a price that contained no tale of 
axes, mirrors, or tomahawks. This invasion, too, was an 
invasion of gentlemen, professional men of education who 
found nothing derogatory in pasturing sheep. But democracy 
was hard on their heels, for John Pascoe Fawkner soon 
followed them from across the straits. 

Fawkner was a turbulent fellow, who had already shown 
his restless, energetic, quarrelsome temperament in clashes 
with the authorities. He had got together a group of 
labourers, tradesmen, and artisans to go adventuring with 
him in his hired brig, the Enterprise, and tempt fortune in 
the newly opened lands at Westernport, on the Victorian 


- coast, of which such travellers’ tales had been brought back 


to Launceston. The first expedition discovered that they 
had been misled by an explorer’s blunder; Fawkner joined 
them later in Port Phillip, their real objective, only to find 
that Batman had already built the first huts of his “ village.” 
These two men were so essentially unlike in spirit, circum- 
stances, and outlook that they must have fallen foul of each 
other in any shared environment. Melbourne, however, 
needed them both in her critical first years. Fawkner’s 
“‘ town sense,” backed by an energy amounting to ruthlessness, 
prevented the infant town from remaining for many years, 
perhaps, merely headquarters for the stores gang of outlying 
sheep men. Batman, on the other hand, with his proven 
ability to handle men, acted as a human brake on his rival, 
who claimed from him the honour of founding the city. 
Fawkner’s “ plebs confronted Batman’s “ patricians with 
no more iove than their leader showed, but between them 
they made such a showing that Bourke’s hand was forced, 
and he was compelled to recommend official supervision. A 
superintendent followed Bourke’s surveyors, and “‘ Batmania ”’ 
became Melbourne, in compliment to the young Queen’s Prime 
Minister. 
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Victoria’s circumstances made its politics. Few stories 
are so crystal clear in the sequence of causes and effects. I 
have said that it began with an aristocracy of wool, as 
represented by Batman. Mitchell’s explorations during the 
next few years opened up splendid pastures and flocks 
multiplied. Politically speaking, there were at this time 
only two real parties. Officialism, borrowing the autocracy 
of the Governor from whom it derived itself, faced wool 
“barons” and set itself to limiting their growing arrogance. 
Wool was “ king,” and was not backward in asserting itself. 
The people had no part in government, as yet. The demand 
for labour led to free immigrants from Britain, the district 
of Port Phillip sternly refusing to accept any convicts from 
England. The squatters were glad to get cheap labour for 
their vast “runs,” and it is not surprising that it never 
crossed their minds that they were importing with the 
migrants a commodity that did not appear on any ship’s 
manifest. This commodity was—ideas. In England, Chart- 
ism had lately grown stronger under persecution. Many of 
its practitioners had been transported to New South Wales, 
but very many of the free immigrants were imbued with the 
pernicious doctrines, and the Victorian Whigs were, a little 
later, to experience their strength. 

Chartism demanded six things—manhood suffrage, the 
ballot, annual parliaments, the abolition of the property 
qualification for members, payment of members, and equal 
electoral districts. In New South Wales, which governed 
Port Phillip, the only legislature was a legislative council, 
until 1842 consisting of a very few nominated members. In 
that year the number was raised to 36 members, of whom 12 
were nominated by the Governor, the rest being elected by 
owners of freehold land worth £200 or householders paying 
£20, two years later lowered to £10. Port Phillip sent five 
members to this council and the town of Melbourne one. The 
dissatisfaction with this “ long-distance government ” resulted 
in the erection of Victoria into a separate colony by the Act 
of 1850, and the establishment of two houses of the legis- 
lature in 1855 at a date when the discovery of gold had 
brought with it a huge advance in the population, practically 
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all of a sort, to support democracy against the landed 
aristocracy of wool and the die-hard official class. 

The discovery of gold in 185] had an enormous influence 
on the political development of Victoria. Chartism had, in 
the previous decade, been productive of two important 
results. It had given radical ideas to large portions of a 
discontented English population, and it had brought about 
the emigration of a great number of men and women whose 
opinions were in advance of their time. This would not have 
mattered so much if circumstances had not dramatically 
helped them to give political effect to their views in a new 
land where their numbers gave them influence. The wool 
aristocrats in politics found themselves confronted by the 
gold diggers, representing an opposed ideal. Moreover, 
ready to the hand of the latter, with a little manipulation, 
was a Parliament capable, at least, of being democratically 
controlled, given the numbers. 

While the digger was actually digging he could do little. 
The time came, however, when he was in one of two 
categories. Either he was an unsuccessful miner returned 
to his former industrial sphere, or he was a successful one 
with money looking for employment. If in the former class, 
he was seeking someone to champion him ; if in the latter, 
he was wanting land as the best and most obvious investment 
and finding land to be in the possession of the squatters. 
Both found themselves naturally aligned against the wool 
men, and were supported by the townsman and artisan, who 
had always been under-dog to wool. 

The ordinary workers were ripe for a struggle, backed 
by numerical force. Trade unionism had been brought 
from England and had been encouraged by the existence of 
democratic possibilities unknown in its Homeland. Wages 
were fantastically high in the gold years, and never went 
below a high standard even in the bad days that were to 
follow. The workers became accustomed to a mode of life 
that was princely compared with that which they had left. 
Their determination to hold what they had got led them to 
oppose further immigration and to support protective tariffs. 
It was long before Labour was able to attain actual 
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political power in Parliament, but its influence was potent. 
In the freer atmosphere of a colony flushed with an extra- 
ordinary success, certain of the future, it was comparatively 
easy to induce a certain amount of liberality. The terms the 
Chartists had tried to wring from men who sincerely believed 
their surrender would bring about chaos were granted by a 
Victorian Parliament by successive stages and without a 
vast amount of difficulty. Victoria initiated manhood suf- 
frage and the vote by ballot. It took England thirty years 
to make up her mind to follow suit. Annual parliaments 
were found unnecessary, but triennial parliaments were 
accepted fairly early in the history of Victorian responsible 
government. The abolition of property qualification for 
members beyond the necessary sum accompanying nomina- 
tion, and the payment of members were other Chartist reforms 
conceded to democracy, and the equality of electoral districts 
so far as regards the principle of “one electorate, one 
member” has long been won. 

As it was in the beginning of Victoria’s upward climb 
as a prosperous colony it is now in the days of her Statehood, 
speaking broadly. Possibly nowhere in the world is democ- 
racy so firmly and equitably established as in these Australian 
States. The machinery works smoothly and well; change is 
easily accomplished at the will of the electorate; and the 
pendulum swings regularly. The latter part of her hundred 
years has been signalized by an even greater liberalization of 
the political mechanism by Victoria. Compulsory voting 
may not seem an evidence of this, nor the preferential vote, 
but both devices have worked well. The former removes 
for ever the favourite excuse of a defeated party—the apathy 
or over-confidence of its followers. It discloses accurately 
the real mind of the constituencies and clarifies all issues 
that come to a vote; similarly with the latter expedient. 

One hundred years of trial, error, and correction! One 
hundred years of courage, failure, and success! One hundred 
years of British tradition covering endeavour and progress ! 
It is certain that Victoria has something to teach us if we 
study with her the century that has ended so well. 
FRANK RUSSELL, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND INDIAN HOME RULE 


In the endeavour to find a Constitution for India, such matters 
as the health of the people are apt to become overshadowed 
by other problems more important in the eyes of politicians. 
In spite of the fact that Health is one of the subjects trans- 
ferred to Indian control under the Reforms Act of 1919, the 
admitted deterioration of the Health Department, as well as 
other transferred departments, seems to excite little atten- 
tion. ‘‘ Epileptic fits don’t matter in political employ,” as 
Kipling wrote, and certainly deterioration in transferred 
subjects seems to matter just as little. 

When the Act of 1919 came into force it was, perhaps not 
unnaturally, received with mixed feelings by officers serving 
in those departments coming under Indian control. Many 
of them, feeling out of sympathy with the proposed changes, 
resigned their posts earlier than they would otherwise have 
done, their services thus being lost to the country at a period 
when they were of most value. Amongst those that remained 
the feeling was general that if Reforms were necessary, then 
it was their duty to make a success of them as far as possible ; 
that probably the transferred departments would continue 
much as before, and that at any rate the Indian ministers in 
charge would be too astute to permit any obvious lowering 
of standards, and would continue to build upon the founda- 
tions so well and truly laid by British administrators in the 
past. Moreover, the change was obviously not irrevocable, 
since the Act expressly stated that the Commission which 
was to report after ten years could recommend Parliament to 
“modify or restrict’ the degree of responsible government. 
There was therefore little or no prejudice. The prejudice, to 
use an “‘ Irishism,”’ came later. The Simon Commission came, 
saw, and—reported. A masterly report, which drew attention 
to the deterioration of local self-government, pointing out 
how fear of unpopularity had led to a reluctance to impose 
necessary taxation, and even to collect existing taxes. Em- 
bezzlement by employees, jobbery in municipal appointments, 
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bribery to secure election, factious quarrelling between mem- 
bers of different communities and castes had all combined to 
impair efficiency. Six Provincial Governments had sent in 
very unfavourable reports of the Medical and Public Health 
Departments. With local bodies in the condition revealed 
by the Report, it could hardly be otherwise. The services of 
these departments can only reach the people through efficient 
local bodies. 

Any ideas of “‘ modification or restriction,’ however, have 
been rudely dispelled by the events of the last few years. 
Even the Simon Commission viewed the deterioration with 
equanimity, and recommended further far-reaching changes 
in spite of it. Round Table conferences and the White Paper 
have gone yet further, and would have us believe that Indians 
are now ready to assume control of great Provinces, and 
even of India itself. Is it not an affront to our intelligence 
to ask us to believe that the same people who cannot yet 
manage the affairs of municipal and district boards are ready 
to assume these vast responsibilities ? 

If we inquire a little more in detail how the health services 
have suffered under the Reforms, we find that the loss of 
the official chairman has been a most serious blow to the 
efficiency of local bodies. This took place as a direct conse- 
quence of the Reforms, which were at once followed by a 
District Boards Act which freed them from Government 
control. The chairman in the pre-Reform era was usually a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and a trained adminis- 
trator, who could always be depended upon to work hand 
in hand with the district medical officers and health officers. 
With his assistance, hospital buildings could be kept in good 
condition, surgical and medical equipment, drugs, hospital 
clothing and bedding could be obtained in sufficient quantity. 
Under present conditions hospital buildings have fallen into 
disrepair, and funds have often not been forthcoming for 
essential instruments and equipment. In many districts the 
deterioration has been so marked that Government has been 
obliged to assume charge once more. Other abuses have 
arisen which have rendered the control of staffs a much more 
difficult task than before. Chairmen and members of boards 
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have tended to use hospitals and their staffs for their own 
private purposes, and even for electioneering purposes. 
Appointments, transfers, and the discipline of hospital and 
health personnel and servants are now vested in the boards, 
which are prone to exercise their functions in complete 
disregard of the advice of the district medical officers. Discip- 
line naturally suffers, especially now that nearly all these 
officers are Indians not remarkable for independence of 
character, and liable themselves to be drawn into local 
intrigues. It is urged in extenuation of the admitted short- 
comings of the boards that their sources of revenue are 
inelastic, and that they are compelled to spend a large propor- 
tion of the available income on education. This is so, and 
always was so, even before the Reforms. More potent 
reasons are the fear of imposing taxation and of collecting 
taxes, incapacity in management, to say nothing of actual 
fraud and embezzlement. 

Another disquieting feature of public health under the 
Reforms is the tendency of Indian ministers to spend large 
sums of money on grants to “colleges” and “ hospitals” 
which profess to teach and practise archaic Indian systems of 
medicine (the Ayurvedic and Unani systems). A powerful 
impetus was given by the Reforms to Indian national feeling, 
and, consequently, Indian music, arts and crafts and Indian 
culture generally came in for increasing encouragement. 
With this everyone can sympathise. That the revival should 
extend to the old systems of medicine was, however, most 
unfortunate for real medical progress. If left to themselves 
these systems would have eventually perished of inanition, 
with the spread of education and the knowledge of what can 
be achieved by modern surgery and medicine. They have 
always been the bane of hospital and health workers in India, 
who have constantly before them the melancholy spectacle 
of numbers of cases in the advanced stages of some disease 
easily curable in its earlier stages by simple surgical or medical 
treatment. Such cases are almost invariably found to have 
wasted months in seeking relief from some Baid * or Hakim f. 
Another thorn in the side of the hospital worker is the 
* Ayurvedic “doctor.” Unani “doctor.” 
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‘* satya,” or coucher of cataract. This disease, in which the 
normally transparent lens of the eye gradually grows opaque, 
thus causing blindness, is extremely common in India. In 
the modern and highly successful operation for its cure the 
opaque lens is completely removed from the eye, and the sight 
permanently restored. The “satya,” on the other hand, 
does not remove the lens, but dislocates it backwards into the 
eyeball, where it remains as a foreign body, and soon causes 
degeneration of the inner coats of the eyeball with complete 
and irremediable blindness, though sight is usually restored 
temporarily. These “ satyas’’ roam about the country and 
cause permanent blindness in thousands of curable cases 
every year. 

It is not therefore merely the waste of money that is so 
deplorable, but the encouragement of what is definitely 
inimical to the health of millions of ignorant people. 

It may be asked, is there nothing good in these old 
systems? Are they quite irreconcilable with Western 
medical science ? The answer is that they represent the best 
of medical knowledge as it was in the period reaching back 
from two to three thousand years ago, and that they have 
stood still since then. Whatever of good they contain was 
long ago assimilated into the general body of medical know- 
ledge that has grown up as the centuries have passed. Modern 
physicians can give credit to these old systems for much 
that is of value. In the same way they can still admire the 
knowledge and teachings of Hippocrates ; but to ask them on 
that account to diagnose and treat their cases according to 
the methods available in his times would be ludicrous. Yet 
this is exactly what the Ayurvedic and Unani systems are 
encouraging. 

In the fight against disease we require the best weapons 
obtainable. It would be useless at the present day to train and 
equip an army of archers, when machine-guns and aeroplanes 
are required. It is just as useless to waste time and money on 
obsolete methods of fighting disease. The interest which 
educated Indians take in these systems is, it appears, really a 
purely sentimental one. They employ the best medical aid 
available when in need of it themselves. 
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Health work in India is perforce the concern of Govern- 
ment to a far greater extent than in Western countries. 
There are no well-endowed hospitals and medical schools, and 
little private charity. Nearly all research, public health, 
educational and hospital work is done by medical officers, 
either British or Indian, who are directly employed by the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The administrative 
control of these officers is naturally of the first importance 
in relation to the quality and efficiency of medical services 
which are available for the needs of the people. The Indian 
ministers in charge since the Reforms have for the most part 
been quite unable to resist the political, caste and communal 
pressure which is brought to bear on them in making appoint- 
ments, with the result that these have very frequently been 
made in direct opposition to the recommendations of their 
technical advisers at the head of the Health Departments. 
These officers thus frequently find themselves powerless to 
reward good work done by their subordinates, or to protect 
them when they become the victims of local political or com- 
munal intrigues. Promotion becomes an affair not of merit, but 
of ministerial favour. This inevitably leads to discontent, 
want of discipline and loss of efficiency in the health 
services. 

In the sphere of medical education one cannot feel hopeful 
about the future, unless the present policy of rapid Indianisa- 
tion should be reversed. For some time to come Western 
medicine should continue to be taught mainly by Western 
medical men; it must be regarded as still something of a 
foreigner, and is opposed to many of the beliefs and practices 
of the country. Appointments in the colleges are now made 
by the Indian ministers in charge of health, and here again it 
is found that other considerations than those of merit, quali- 
fications and experience influence the selection of professors 
and teachers. Political and communal interests, and the claims 
of family and caste, play a large part in these appointments. 

Formerly the General Medical Council of Great Britain 
supervised and inspected medical education in India, and 
were thus instrumental in keeping up a reasonable standard 
of teaching and examinations. This control has now been 
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removed, and its absence is considered to be a calamity by 
those best qualified to judge. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that Western medicine 
in India is still a plant of tender growth in a soil which is 
alien to it, and that for its proper nurture a strong British 
element in the health services is essential. Since the Reforms 
the whole tendency has been to weaken and not strengthen 
this element. The more Indians these services can give 
employment to the better, but the rapid Indianisation of 
even the highest appointments is proving to be a disaster. 
Whatever the political future of India may be, it is essential 
to safeguard health services by ensuring the recruitment of a 
considerable proportion of their doctors in Great Britain. 
What this proportion should be, whether the doctors should 
enter the Indian Medical Service as at present constituted, 
whether that service requires to be reorganised or radically 
changed, are questions which will demand consideration in 
the future. About them there may be wide differences of 
opinion, but among the friends of India who have the welfare 
of her peoples at heart and are familiar with Indian conditions, 
there can be but one opinion as to the paramount necessity 
of retaining a strong British element in her health services. 


R. F. Bartrp. 


RESTLESS SPAIN 


SPAIN is in the melting pot again as she has so often been 
before in her long history of internal strife and disorder. 
Indeed, during the past century and a half, to say nothing of 
previous centuries, civil wars, political strife and more recently 
strike fever and the gunman have been so common as to make 
it appear that they are chronic and incurable diseases. The 
short six years’ dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera 
gave Spain a brief breathing space of tranquillity and good 
government during which her spiritual and material progress 
were so amazing as to make the onlooker speculate as to 
whether Spain might not again mount to the dizzy heights 
of pre-eminence which she held in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
However it was not to be; the restlessness and desire for 
change, which appear to dominate Spanish character, caused 
the fall of the dictator and Spain began to gallop down the 
hill to the traditional morass of unguided disorder from which 
she had been dragged. 

The successful revolution of April, 1931, when the King 
and the Royal family were obliged to flee the country, was 
undoubtedly a great surprise even to the central caucus of 
revolutionaries, who captured power and became the first 
government of the second Spanish Republic (the first Spanish 
Republic was in 1875 and lasted only a few months). This 
caucus was composed of intellectuals and exiled politicians, 
who vaunted their democratic representation of the people 
but yet continued for a year and a half to rule as a far more 
autocratic dictatorship than the regime they had supplanted 
and only allowed the election of a parliament after they had 
achieved the formation of a new constitution and the des- 
truction or disintegration of the established institutions, 
the army, education, the legal system, the agrarian system 
and the relations between Church and State. 

The new governors of Spain were inspired to a very great 
extent by the doctrines of Marxian socialism, especially as 
regards land and religion, and their policy and legislation 
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were marked by hatred and vindictiveness to the Christian 
Church and to the landed gentry and nobles. Some 100 
convents and churches were sacked and burnt, while the 
government’s soldiers and police looked on with folded hands, 
and the estates of grandees were declared confiscate on the 
plea that they were to be given to the peasants, who were 
incapable of working them even if the government had pro- 
vided them with the necessary capital, which they did not. 
In pursuit of their hostility to the Christian religion, they 
prohibited religious teaching in the schools by the clergy of 
all religious orders, confiscated the churches and religious 
buildings, expelled the Jesuits, who provided the greater 
part of education to the Spanish youth of all classes, and 
decreed that the stipends of parish priests would come to an 
end within two years. Such was their vindictiveness that 
the political situation assumed the appearance of a straight 
conflict between the doctrines of Christ and Karl Marx. 
It is difficult to explain their obtuseness in this direction, for a 
vast number and probably the majority of Spaniards are 
fervent Christians and they were obviously courting the 
inevitable fall that overtook them. 

At the first free general elections to Parliament the 
socialists received an overwhelming defeat and they were 
succeeded by the more moderate radicals, who are in pre- 
carious power to-day on the sufferance of the C.E.D.A. 
party, an agrarian party with a strong conservative tendency 
under an able leader, Sefior Gil Robles, who is to-day the most 
prominent figure in Spanish politics though not in the govern- 
ment. The radicals, who succeeded the socialists in power, 
have undone a certain amount of the oppressive legislation 
of their predecessors against the nobles and the Church, 
granted a general amnesty and returned most of the con- 
fiscated estates to their owners. They have not however, 
been able to re-establish or maintain law and order, which 
are in a parlous state in all the regions of Spain, and they have 
failed to cope with the questions of Catalonia and the Basque 
provinces, which have become so critical that some observers 
fear civil war. Parliament is in recess until October, when 
the storm will break if it has not done so before. 
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The Catalonian problem is the result of the granting by 
the socialist government of a statute of autonomy to Catalonia, 
which is to-day independent of the central Spanish govern- 
ment with the exception of the army, navy, foreign affairs 
and some minor reservations. Though the central Spanish 
government is dominated by the parties of the right, the 
Catalonian parliament and government is entirely in the 
power of the left, whose goal is complete separation and a 
separate republic for Catalonia and who have recently defied 
the central government by re-enacting agrarian legislation, 
which had been declared unconstitutional and void by the 
latter. This agrarian law amounts to spoliation of the 
landlords and the destruction of a system of land-tenure 
that has stood the test of centuries; both the law and the 
separation policy are opposed by the conservatives, many 
agriculturists of all classes and the leading business men of 
Catalonia, who have at present no voice in its government. 

In the Basque provinces there is an acute dispute between 
the central government and the municipalities which are 
dominated by socialists, which has recently led to serious 
conflicts and bloodshed. There is a nationalist movement in 
the Basque provinces which has in the past had the support 
of Church and conservatives, but the present conflict is again 
one between rights and lefts, who work in sympathy and in 
conjunction with the lefts of Catalonia, utilising the national 
movements in both regions to oppose the central government. 

Thus the real fight in Spain is what it has always been 
since the advent of the Republic—a conflict between the 
lefts (socialists, syndicalists and communists) and the rights 
(conservatives, agrarians and the Church party) while the 
nationalist movements of Catalonia, Vasconia and Navarre 
are being utilised to fan the flames of revolt against a central 
government which tends to the right. As long as there is 
no government at the centre with the power or energy to 
govern, the situation must remain exceedingly critical. 

The question may well be asked, “‘ What of King Alfonso 
and the monarchy ?” 

There can be little doubt that many people and certainly 
the Church party are unswerving monarchists, while it is 
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probable that other parties and notably the agrarian party 
are also monarchists camouflaged as republicans to suit the 
expediency of the moment. Only time can give the answer 
to the riddle, but if history be any guide Spain may again 
seek in the monarchy the more stable government, which 
the undisciplined politicians and intellectuals have proved 
themselves unable to provide. It is an important fact that 
to all intents and purposes King Alfonso now unites in himself 
both his own claim to the throne and that of the Carlists, 
for the present Carlist pretender is an octogenarian, whose 
hereditary heir is King Alfonso. The mediocre figures of the 
republican regime have caused Spaniards to remember their 
King’s personal courage and bravery, besides his other great 
qualities, and how he twice saved his country from civil 
war by subjecting his personal interests to what he believed 
to be national ones ; once when he accepted the dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera and secondly when he left the country 
on the declaration of the Republic. 

ARTHUR F. Lovepay. 
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Tue InsipE History or LED TO JUNE THIRTIETH 


To understand the present position in Germany it is 
necessary to know certain essential things about the inner 
life of the Reichswehr. The conflict that is going on 
within it is of old standing. It centres round two opposing 
conceptions of military power, of which it is roughly (though 
historically not entirely) true to say that one of them is 
symbolised by Frederic the Great while the other is repre- 
sented by Scharnhorst. 

The Frederician tradition is based on the conviction that 
quality beats quantity. Military success depends on thorough 
training, finest equipment, sternest discipline. A small 
force possessing these qualities will beat an army that is 
numerically much stronger but possesses them to an inferior 
degree. It aims at a perfect, compact professional army. 

The Scharnhorst theory on the other hand puts its faith 
in the national “élan,” the fighting spirit, the popular 
character of the army. Even should training and individual 
efficiency suffer, the holy spark that animates a “ people’s 
army” is the sure guarantor of victory. It is also the tra- 
dition of the French Revolution. The story of the inner 
life of the Reichswehr is nothing but the story of the con- 
test between these two conceptions of military power and 
between their respective representatives among the Reich- 
swehr generals. 

The real father of the Reichswehr was Major Kurt von 
Schleicher. The hour of its birth was the moment, in 
December, 1918, when, in Cassel, which at that time housed 
German G.H.Q., the young major proposed to the repre- 
sentatives of the Delegates of the People the creation of 
Free Corps. These Free Corps were the embryonic Reichs- 
wehr, and they perpetuated the spirit of Scharnhorst and 
of the millions army of the world war. Schleicher’s idea was 
to let reliable experienced officers train crowds of those 
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desperate, resourceless young men who abounded at that 
time, to interest large strata of the population in the building 
up of the new force, to root the army in the ‘“‘ Wehrwillen ” 
(the will to defend itself) of the nation. This conception 
inevitably brought Schleicher within the orbit of politics ; 
it drew him to work closely with those political organisations 
of the Right and those para-military leagues that were the 
obvious breeding-ground for a fanatical, ultra-national popu- 
lar army. Schleicher did not, of course, found all the Free 
Corps, but all the Free Corps were animated by his spirit, 
and their defeat at the time of the Kapp “ putsch” was 
Schleicher’s first serious reverse. It was also for him a turn- 
ing point. It is from that day that Schleicher’s interest in 
Trade Unions dates. 

For the time being, however, he had suffered a defeat. 
The Free Corps were dissolved and their friends among the 
Reichswehr chiefs were hunted out of leading positions. 
General Hans von Seeckt was entrusted with the leadership 
of the Reichswehr. Seeckt was the typical advocate of the 
Frederician conception, of the small, technically perfectly 
equipped and trained professional force. During the war, 
as chief of staff to Field-Marshal von Mackensen, he had 
strenuously combated the “‘ mass strategy” ideas of Luden- 
dorf and Falkenheim ; he had insisted on the acquisition of 
tanks, of gasmasks, of every kind of technical device. And 
from the moment he took over the reins in the Reichswehr 
he started his fight to divorce the army from politics: a 
fight of which neither German nor international public 
opinion heard anything, but which for all that was of deep 
significance. Seeckt aimed at creating a Reichswehr whose 
officers and men should be nothing more than impersonal 
efficient prolongations of military machines. A good machine- 
gun is a thing on which one can depend ; it is not red, nor 
brown ; it does not enquire whom it is shooting at ; it shoots 
without question, without hesitation. The man who serves 
the gun should be exactly the same as the gun. And so should 
the officer who commands fire. Only generals have the right 
to discuss the advisability, the aims and the methods of the 
fight. Seeckt had, from his experiences during the German 
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Revolution, acquired a profound distrust for every kind of 
popular army. A small, highly trained professional force 
was exactly suited to be the reliable guard of the Junker 
class. Such a Reichswehr could not be conceived throwing 
away or smashing its rifles, electing Soldiers’ Councils or 
attempting any kind of an upheaval. Masses are all very 
well so long as they keep up their spirits, but you can never 
tell how long that will be, nor against whom they will direct 
their rifles next. 

There is one document in which this internal fight in 
the Reichswehr is set out for him who is able to read in it: 
it is the German Army List for the years 1920-1923. In 
it may be clearly traced Seeckt’s efforts and Schleicher’s 
counter manceuvres. These indeed were the years in which 
Schleicher learned the intricate arts of intrigue in the wings 
and of forming ministerial ‘“‘ cabals.”’ The prominent mem- 
bers of his beloved Free Corps had mostly gone South. 
Bavaria, where the Kapp “ putsch”’ had attained a measure 
of success and where a Right government stood in sharp 
opposition to the Berlin administration, was a State offering 
these men peculiarly favourable conditions. Old Free Corps 
men soon abounded there and formed themselves into defence 
leagues, voluntary regimental associations and the like, 
over all of which Schleicher held out his protecting hand. 

There was at Reichswehr local headquarters in Munich 
at that time a young captain whose extremely skilful and 
energetic work tended in the same direction. He placed his 
friends in all these leagues, he presented them with weapons 
of the Reichswehr, he gave them Reichswehr officers as in- 
structors, and in all these ways worked so well that very soon, 
in such cities as Munich, Ingolstadt, Passau and Ratisbon, 
there was hardly a difference visible between the legal and the 
illegal armies. This captain had discovered a young fanatical 
non-commissioned officer whose perfervid oratory proved a 
very magic with civilians and soldiers alike. This was Adolf 
Hitler. The captain during the whole of this early period 
looked after him, gave him clothes, paid his barber and hair- 
dresser for him, presented him to influential politicians, 
secured for him the protection of Dr. Frick, at that time 
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chief of police, and was untiring in his schemes to get hold of 
wealthy subscribers for the nascent party of Hitler and its 
para-military branches. Kurt von Schleicher was kept in- 
formed of all this and gave a free rein to the young captain. 
The young captain’s name was Roehm. 

Meantime the so-called “ Black Reichswehr” had come 
into being in North Germany. It, too, was a child of 
Schleicher’s brain. This was at the moment of the inflation 
and the occupation of the Ruhr, and the temperature of 
German internal politics was at fever point. The Right 
parties were eager to seize the opportunity of prevalent 
turmoil to overthrow democratic government. The big landed 
proprietors, the big industrialists, joined hands in beseeching 
Seeckt. But Seeckt had no intention of letting his Reichswehr 
get drawn into the maelstrom of politics. He refused. All 
right, thought the big industrialists: if Seeckt will not 
move, then we will move without him. An Augsburg 
manufacturer, Dr. Grandel, incidentally a munificent sub- 
scriber to the National Socialist party, had succeeded 
in enthusing a few fanatical youths who were ready to 
“suppress”? Seeckt. But at the last minute somebody 
gave the scheme away to the police. That somebody 
was in the Reichswehr Ministry and he was the instrument of 
Schleicher. For weeks Schleicher had known of the plan, but 
his political instinct made him wary enough to foil it at the 
last. Grandel was given up to the judicial authorities and 
several high officers were quietly dismissed the service. 

Seeckt thus succeeded in getting his own way in the 
Reichswehr. His troops put down with ruthless hand the 
*‘putsch ? under Major Buchrucker staged by the Black 
Reichswehr in Kuestrin. The unreliable commander of 
the Munich military district, von Lossow, was replaced by 
Baron von Kress, who, with his subordinates Generals 
Danner and von Ruith, had shown themselves true to 
the Government. Roehm was dismissed and cast into 
jail. The Storm Troops were disbanded ; their then chief, 
Captain Goering, had effected a wise and timely flight 
abroad. Inflation was at an end and foreign countries 
were beginning to show more confidence and to give credits. 
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The result was an immediate consolidation of political and 
economic life. It is not too much to say that Seeckt, through 
his victory, had saved the Reich. 

But Schleicher was left unsubdued, and worked as hard 
as ever behind the wings. He still held a protecting hand 
over the old Free Corps commanders. In lieu of the defunct 
Black Reichswehr he founded the eastern ‘‘ Grenzschutz ” 
(frontier guard), which was used as a sort of umbrella beneath 
which sheltered new illegal military formations. Nor did 
Schleicher forget Captain Roehm. He had been sentenced to 
imprisonment in a fortress for high treason, so that he could 
not return to the Reichswehr, but his mighty friends at 
headquarters saw to it that he continued receiving his pay ! 
He received it fairly regularly till 1927, when he went to 
Bolivia to reorganise the army there, and on his return 
in 1930 he was given subsidies from the Reichswehr 
funds. Goering had prudently remained abroad, so 
Roehm took over the remains of the Storm Troops and 
started building up a new para-military organisation called 
the “ Frontbann.” He appointed reliable friends to all 
leading positions in it and made a real pretorian guard out 
of the Frontbann. When, later on, the decree forbidding 
the S.A. was repealed, it was the Frontbann that supplied the 
nucleus of the resurrected §.A. All the S.A. leaders who were 
massacred on June 30, 1934, belonged to this Frontbann : 
Heines, Ernst, Hayn, Schneidhuber, Schmid, Heydebreck, 
Uhl, Zander and Scharckmueller, to name but the more 
important ones. This organization was displeasing to 
Hitler and conflicts between him and Roehm became more 
and more frequent. After stormy disputes between the two 
old friends, Roehm took his leave. Pfeffer von Salenmon 
became chief of the 8.A., which in turn became a mere party 
guard, and all relations to the Reichswehr were broken off. 

The Reichswehr had in the meantime also undergone 
considerable changes. A Hohenzollern incident gave Minister 
Gessler an opportunity to get rid of General von Seeckt. But 
very soon Gessler himself had to leave the Bendler Strasse, 
for the army had been discovered mixed up in ugly financial 
scandals. The press disclosed that Reichswehr moneys had 
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been used for all manner of curious purposes. For a long time 
no one knew whence the journalists in question had obtained 
their information. In point of fact they had it direct from 
friends of Schleicher in the ministry. 

Seeckt was succeeded by General von Heye, who tried to 
follow out his policy, but the inevitable general post within 
the ministry enabled Schleicher to score a distinct success. 
He managed to draw the attention of the politicians to 
General Groener, who as a South German and a man of 
bourgeois origin was acceptable to the Social Democrats, 
while, as the last chief of staff during the war and 
successor of Hindenburg, he was also acceptable to President 
von Hindenburg as head of the army. Groener showed 
his gratitude for Schleicher’s efforts on his behalf by 
appointing him to the new and very influential post. 
Of course, there were still many friends and adherents 
of Seeckt among the generals. Schleicher, during his tenure 
of office as head of the personnel department of the army, 
had succeeded in placing many of his friends in important 
positions, but these had been mostly majors, lieutenant- 
colonels and colonels; he had not dared tamper with the 
generals, and the generals still ruled the army according to 
the spirit of Seeckt. Among the younger officers things were 
different. Many of them were fascinated by the idea of a 
people’s army. Broken threads were taken up again. Youth 
set its fiery mind against the older school that had apparently 
made its peace with this detestable November Republic. 
National Socialist cells began to form themselves in 
the army. The Republican press unearthed a far-reaching 
Nazi plot in the Potsdam garrison itself. Three young 
Reichswehr officers were arrested in Ulm, dragged before 
the Supreme Court and condemned for high treason. 
One of them is to-day S.A. chief in Baden, the second 
is living abroad in exile, while the third, Richard Scheringer, 
whose conversion to Communism was one of the sensations 
of the last years of the Republic, was assassinated on June 30. 

General von Heye took up with great energy the fight 
against National Socialist tendencies in the army, and feeling 
swiftly grew bitter on both sides. The Nazi leader in the 
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Prussian Diet, in a speech held within the House and there- 
fore covered by his parliamentary immunity, openly threat- 
ened to come out with a full exposure of the secrets of the 
** Granzschutz.’’ This was rich fare for the Social Democrats, 
and the situation was rendered untenable for both parties 
to the dispute. At all costs an open scandal must be avoided. 

It was here that Schleicher stepped in and started pulling 
wires. Only one man could restore good relations between 
the S.A. and the Reichswehr. That man was Roehm. 
Roehm, by a more than strange “ coincidence,” had at that 
precise moment left his Bolivian job and was on his way back 
to Germany. A mutiny within the Berlin S.A. gave Hitler 
the pretext he wanted to get rid of Pfeffer. Roehm was once 
more installed as chief of the S.A., a job he was to hold till 
Hitler’s bullet was to rob him of it and life on June 30. Peace 
was restored with the Reichswehr. General von Heye was 
sacrificed. His successor was General von Hammerstein- 
Equord, an intimate friend of Schleicher’s. 

From now on the play was transferred on to a bigger stage ; 
that of national policy. The National Socialists were now the 
second largest party in the Reich. They had made their peace 
with the Reichswehr. They had gained the support of the big 
landed interests and of big industry, both of which hoped to 
see Hitler crush the Left parties. Germany’s economic position 
was growing from bad to worse, slowly at first, then with 
ever-increasing swiftness. Economically, both the big pro- 
prietors and the big manufacturers were ruined ; their only 
hope lay in a political triumph that would, among other 
advantages, loosen the strings of the public purse and start 
again the beneficent rain of state subsidies. That was only 
possible after the complete defeat of the Left parties, and 
Hitler was apparently the only man who could achieve this 
end. 

So they set their all on Hitler. 

Schleicher frowned. He cared nothing at all for the selfish 
interests of big industry, or of the landowners ; he had played 
with Hitler certainly, because Hitler stood for a section of the 
people that was necessary for the dream of a large people’s 
army, but Hitler was not by any means the only pebble on 
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the beach. You could not have a people’s army without the 
working classes. And you could not hold the working classes 
without playing with their leaders, the Trade Union officials. 
The internal war in the Reichswehr leadership broke out 
afresh, under somewhat changed circumstances. General 
Joachim von Stuelpnagel left the Schleicher camp and made 
overtures to his enemies. But Schleicher’s position was still 
a strong one. He had the confidence of Bruening, of the 
Catholic Centre, of the Trade Unions. High trumps these. 
But he was not to be allowed to play them out unhindered. 
National Socialist dissatisfaction was rapidly approaching the 
point of explosion. They resorted to acts of terrorism. The 
Left parties demanded from Groener, who, meantime, had also 
taken over the Ministry of the Interior, the disbandment of 
the 8.A. The presidential election, with its fight between 
Hindenburg and Hitler, precipitated events. Groener suddenly 
issued a decree prohibiting the wearing of S.A. uniforms. 
This did not suit Schleicher, who had his eye firmly fixed 
on the whole of the people, and not merely on one section of 
it, and who needed the S.A. as much as he needed the trade 
unionists. He stepped in with the utmost energy. He 
told President von Hindenburg that General Groener no 
longer had the confidence of the Reichswehr. At the 
same moment, Bruening was tottering owing to the 
offensive of the big landed proprietors, who feared his 
land settlement schemes. Schleicher unhesitatingly pushed 
Bruening over the precipice, and proposed as his suc- 
cessor his own old regimental comrade, Franz von Papen. 
For a time, alliance with the National Socialists was the 
official policy of the Government. Papen brushed aside 
the Social Democrats from their Prussian fortress, the 8.A. 
was sanctioned again, brown shirts and all, and at the elections 
of July 31 the Nazis obtained 230 seats in the Reichstag. 
This state of things was of very short duration, for Hitler, 
unable to see clearly to what factor his electoral victory had 
been due, boldly sailed into Hindenburg’s office and demanded 
the Chancellorship. Hindenburg refused, to entertain the idea, 
and a battle royal started between the Nazis and the Papen 
Government. 
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At this time Gregor Strasser’s influence steadily grew 
among the National Socialists, who had thus seen them- 
selves foiled of the fruits of their labours. At the November 
elections Hitler lost forty seats. He was on the downgrade. 
Gregor Strasser’s star within the party was in the ascendant. 
Schleicher, seeing this, thought the time had come when a 
resolute attempt could be made to constitute the Third 
Front. Papen resigned. Very unwillingly, Hindenburg sent 
for Schleicher. 

Would Schleicher succeed in building up his Third Front ? 
The fate of Germany hung on the reply to this question. Again 
he had useful trumps. The Catholics trusted him. The Trade 
Unions were ready to march behind him. The prestige of his 
Reichswehr connections supported him. The conversations 
with the Gregor Strasser National Socialists looked promising. 

Suddenly Hitler launched his counter-mine. Strasser was 
dismissed and deprived of all his posts in the Nazi movement. 
Roehm, the romantic revolutionary, stuck to Hitler, and by 
that act of personal loyalty signed his own death warrant 
in advance. Papen, too, joined the Hitler party, and bore with 
him the big landed interests and his friends among big business. 
The counter-mine was successful. But you cannot win a battle 
merely by exploding one mine. Hitler was not in a position 
to continue the battle, for his exchequer was empty. 

Papen came to the rescue. He talked softly to his friends, 
the Ruhr industrialists, with the result that, on January 12, 
these misguided “‘ business men”’ paid over to Hitler the tidy 
sum of 12,000,000 marks to go on with. 

Schleicher made an immediate counter-move. In fact, he 
made two. The first one was to give the Bayerische Staats- 
zeitung the full information regarding this Ruhr subsidy, in 
the belief that this clear evidence of “ capitalistic ” support 
for Hitler would disgust his anti-capitalistic followers. The 
second was to open up a first-class parliamentary attack on 
the Ost-Hilfe scandal, in which most of the big East Elbian 
landed proprietors were shamefully implicated. The moves 
were both abortive. The first because Hitler’s followers were 
by this time fanaticised beyond hope of logical escape. The 
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revelations was Colonel Oscar von Hindenburg, son of the 
veteran President himself. 

When Schleicher, ready for electoral action, asked Hinden- 
burg for the dissolution of the Reichstag, the President 
refused. Schleicher was in ill-health and was incapable at 
the time of making up his mind to attempt a coup d état, 
office and power slipped through his fingers. 

The Hitler era was opened. Schleicher’s successor at the 
Ministry of the Reichswehr was General von Blomberg, who 
belongs to the Seeckt clan. His was no easy task, for during 
his tenure of various commanding offices, Schleicher had 
taken care to place his friends everywhere where it was 
possible, and it was impossible to get rid of them all. True, 
Schleicher’s special friend Hammerstein was relegated to the 
cold shades of retirement, and his closest associate, Colonel 
von Bredow, was also deprived of office. But Hammerstein’s 
successor, General von Fritsch, was a member of the inner 
circle of the Schleicher clan, and that this appointment was 
unavoidable shows the strength of Schleicher’s position in the 
Reichswehr. Blomberg’s other personal appointments were 
not, from his point of view, more happily inspired. True, he 
succeeded in getting General von Reichenau named Ministerial 
Director, but Reichenau’s star did not shine for long, and he 
was soon sent to cool off his heels in a provincial town. This 
was Schleicher’s last victory, and it proved to be a barren 
one 


Colonel Balder, when Reichenau disappeared, became in 
effect the real political manager of the Reichswehr, and Balder 
was an opponent of the Schleicher group. One by one the 
Schleicher men were either got rid of or so encircled that they 
were reduced to impotence. 

We are nearing the fateful month of June, 1934. Danger 
suddenly appeared from an unexpected quarter. Roehm’s 
S.A. was becoming restive. The erstwhile enthusiasm had 
evaporated. Things had not turned out as they had seemed. 
German horses were not “ neighing more joyfully,” German 
meadows were not “‘ greener and more juicy,” as Herr Goebbels 
had promised. Unemployment had only apparently been 
reduced ; labour service and agricultural assistance were only 
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new forms of the old misery. Taxes were still as heavy as 
before. Money was getting scarce, but prices were rising un- 
interruptedly. The dread spectre of inflation was stalking 
through the masses. Successes abroad had not occurred to 
compensate for disasters at home. The “ Anschluss ”’ with 
Austria had dwindled into the far distant horizon. The Corri- 
dor and Upper Silesia had been voluntarily given up. Things 
were looking none too sure in the Saar. Above all else, the 
people felt the foreign Powers forging anew an iron ring around 
Germany. Big industry felt disappointed also. It had con- 
jured up a much more pleasant Third Reich, and Hitler’s 
coming had not stamped out of existence difficulties with the 
working classes. Even among the wearers of the mystic 
Brown Shirt there were empty stomachs. Workers who in 
their hour of despair had fallen victims to Nazi persuasion 
were beginning to clamour for the fulfilment of the promises 
lavishly held out. Economic life was ebbing out. A drastic 
change of policy was imperative. The alternative was a 
catastrophe. But what of the 8.A.? Will it tolerate that 
change of policy? Will it stand for National Socialism 
being turned into National Capitalism? The S.A. is 
numerous, well armed, well drilled. The S.A. is capable of 
resistance. It is the only force that is capable of effective 
resistance. 

Such was the problem as it was set before Hitler at the 
end of June. He came to the conclusion that the 8.A.’s 
capacity of resistance was contingent upon it remaining under 
its then leaders in whom the men had confidence. Only the 
disappearance of these men could alter the balance of power. 
So they must disappear. With them must disappear any men 
or any force that might have points of contact with the 
rebellious §.A., or might join or help it. 

There was one man who, though it is probable that in the 
fashioning of his own plans he had neither sought nor had 
any recent contact with the 8.A. leaders, was by his whole 
history and tradition a possible point of crystallisation for 
S.A. opposition. A man, moreover, who still had a serious 
following in the Reichswehr. A man who alone could become 
the bridge between 8.A., the Catholics, and the former Trade 
Unionists. That man was Schleicher. So Schleicher must 
disappear too. And with him those who worked around and 
with him as far as they were accessible. 

That is the real significance of the blood bath of June 30. 


Wyneitt GLASSER. 
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Or all the negations of imagination known to us, State 
Socialism is incomparably the most complete. It consciously 
substitutes for imagination something else, and thereby refuses 
to it the opportunity to exist or function. Socialism applies 
a simple formula to all these problems. To every inhabitant 
alike Socialism says: ‘‘ Don’t worry either about your own 
or your neighbour’s problem ; we do all that for you and him 
alike ; and do not let us catch you interfering.” At a single 
stroke all our entering into the “other fellow’s” feelings, 
struggles and chagrins, is abolished. As an individual person- 
ality he also is abolished. He is a being requiring so many 
calories, so many hours amusement, so many hours instruc- 
tion, so many cubic feet of house room, so many ounces of 
castor oil, so many pairs of boots ; the supply of each of these 
is the affair of a professional staff; beyond that he has no 
significant existence. When all these aspects and functions 
of him have been disposed of, to come back and tell them he 
is somehow still there is merely to give annoyance, wantonly, 
to the officials in charge. 

How far this outlook is inescapable in the congested com- 
munities of to-day we du not know. A considerable measure 
of it may well be inevitable. When men have crowded on to 
a raft to escape from drowning, individual initiative in the 
way of movements is bound to be unpopular. That is the 
more reason for fostering every form of personal initiative 
and neighbourly service which has succeeded in surviving. 
Since the exercise of imagination is barred to the Socialist, 
we must attempt it for him. Using ordinary intelligence, 
this is what we find. The follower of a dead trade in a dead 
area finds himself exactly where thousands of millions have 
found themselves before. They have found themselves with 
nothing to offer their neighbours in exchange for a livelihood. 
Obviously they had to guess again. They had to take up 
the supply of some article or service which their neighbours 
desired, and which they were willing and able to pay for. 
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Those who had undertaken the responsibilities of a family 
had to make all the greater exertions, and make them all the 
more quickly. If their first guesses were unavailing they 
had to persevere, and to offer their services without condition 
to anyone who was willing to give to them and theirs the means 
to eat and survive. 

Quite obviously, the mental processes at work to-day in 
our “derelict areas’ are not these! Can we, by exercising our 
imagination, reconstruct them sufficiently to study them ? 

When the man entered the avocation of coal-miner he 
did, not one thing—viz., offer a service in exchange for 
livelihood—but at least six. He secured (1) an income; 
(2) an industrial status ; (3) service in a warfare, fought to 
get more out of the employer; (4) a fraction of a hold upon 
a necessity of the whole community and a consciousness that 
he could hold that community to ransom ; (5) on the strength 
of all that, he became father of a family with attendant 
expenditure and liability ; (6) he acquired the social conse- 
quence appertaining to all that. His heritage included yet 
another property—an attractive proposal that he should join 
a group who would seize the mine and enjoy the whole of the 
proceeds of operating it. Already he began to picture himself 
with a much larger income and much more social consequence. 

Then came a change. The coal was not wanted. It 
became indifferent whether he and his coterie, or the colliery 
company, owned the mine since nobody wanted the produce 
of it. Are we not right in thinking that his “ Socialism ” 
makes no difference to the need now confronting him, as it 
has confronted so many thousands of millions before, viz., 
to find another service which he can offer in exchange for 
livelihood ? Doubtless the mental picture will differ in the 
proportions in which emotion and intelligence fill up the 
mental field of any particular individual. Every man has a 
strong emotional resistance to surrendering (1) his industrial 
status ; (2) his social consequence ; and (3) the comfort of 
his home. The emotional importance of (1) and (2) called 
into existence the Trade Union, the resisting and fighting 
organisation familiar to our times. If the one in question 
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project of a Socialist state, the essence of it consists in the 
bidding, “Don’t worry, that is our affair, not yours. All 
personal and individual sense of responsibility is rank heresy ; 
leave that to us, we are taking the whole thing over.” 

There seems to be no doubt that a large part of the men 
believe that under what they call “ Socialism ’’ the mines, 
shipyards, blast furnaces, etc., would all be active again, 
and would pay them at least their old wages, probably much 
higher ones. This “ Socialism ”’ is merely the good fairy in 
the story, whose function it is to change adversity, however 
caused, into prosperity. The good fairy in this case is simply 
a politician or group of the same, who say: “ Put us into 
power and we can do all this with a stroke of the pen.” 

Now we pass to the man who combines with all these 
emotions some use of his intelligence. There are plenty of 
these. They understand what has happened to the means of 
livelihood they selected, just as well as anybody else does. 
WHY DO THEY NOT SEEK ANOTHER ? (we leave out, of course, 
the very considerable number who, like their forebears 
through the ages, have already done so with some measure 
of success). The first reason is that they can obtain support 
for themselves and their families from public funds. ‘“ After 
all,” they say, “‘ the pits, furnaces, shipyards, might start up 
again. Why worry?” But we must go farther than that. 
The man who uses his intelligence, and there are plenty, 
knows now that very large numbers can never be re-absorbed. 
In the face of that knowledge, how are we to account for the 
fact that he does not at least attempt to offer his services in 
exchange for livelihood in some other direction? Have we 
perhaps now reached the crux of the situation? Using his 
intelligence, this man perceives and admits that the industry 
which gave him a good livelihood will not do so again, and 
that logic requires him to go elsewhere and probably accept 
lowered industrial status. ‘‘ Very well,” he says, “I will 
accept it when everybody else—‘ cook’s son, duke’s son, son 
of a hundred kings ’—has to do the same. Set up your 
Stalin. If he orders me to dig in exchange for my rations, 
I will obey, so long as I am perfectly certain that everybody 
else is obeying.” 
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Thus we find the Socialist alternative offering two escapes 
from logic, viz. (1) “‘ Don’t worry, we do all that”; and 
(2) “‘ If I hang on long enough we shall all sink to a lower 
status together.” 

When Minister of Labour, Miss Margaret Bondfield 
revealed in many speeches that there was no half-way house 
to Stalinism. The present Minister has pronounced the same 
warning, viz., “‘ If I went farther than I have gone, I should 
have to ask you to accept a greater curtailment of your 
liberties than I am prepared to recommend.” 

The public, and conspicuously the writer of the three 
Durham articles in The Times, has forgotten that a real and 
workable alternative to Stalinism was in fact the declared 
official policy of the government of this country in 1928: 
that it was thwarted in four ways, viz. (1) refusal of men to 
move from dead areas; (2) obstacles placed in the way of 
their settlement in live areas by local unemployed and 
politicians ; (3) return home of men who had moved, often 
in consequence of (2); and (4) the spread of the depression 
to what were, in 1928, live districts. That policy had all the 
qualities which Socialism rules out. It regarded life as con- 
tinuous and not static: industry as alive and organic, not 
dead machinery: money as the symbol of confidence and 
hope, not a tank full of gold pieces which the pirate king or 
Socialist boss can distribute to his faithful henchmen. All 
the points require imaginative effort, escape from the wooden- 
ness of our own minds. Socialism does not tolerate any of 
them. That is why it is so important to remember that this 
country was offered that policy in 1928, and did not trouble 
to pick it up. But we should be falling into the very error we 
deprecate if we suggested that mental sloth and the Socialist 
mirage account, between them, wholly for the rejection of the 
transference policy of 1928. Maurois says: ‘“‘ Il semble que 
les écrivains de notre temps aient, plus que les esprits qui les 
ont précédés, le sens de la complexité et de la mobilité des étre 
humains, et moins qu’eux le sens de leur unité.” Unity is a 
considerably more valuable attribute than complexity to 
a man who has to re-plan his existence. If unity is 
giving place to complexity in the average coal-miner and 
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shipyard matey, that may explain their tendency to “ stay 
put.” 

If men utilise the liberty to which Sir Henry Betterton 
referred to thwart all application of commonsense to a pro- 
blem becoming more and more urgent, there comes a point 
when the liberty has to go. The trouble is that everybody 
else’s liberty has to go as well as that of the recalcitrants. 
A large portion of the whole problem threatening the liberties 
of every inhabitant of this island to-day is a direct product 
of certain propaganda delivered orally and in writing into the 
ears and hands of every man, woman and child in the derelict 
areas. We cannot help thinking that nothing is gained by 
representing these people as pathetic. What they are saying 
is simply this: “‘ We would rather destroy the whole social 
fabric than lower our pride.” It may be magnificent: it may 
be wickedness: it may be folly: it is hardly pathetic. What 
is pathetic is to suppose, even for a moment, that that is the 
whole truth about the people of our country. 

This propaganda, and these mental reactions of the people 
of the derelict areas to this propaganda, are the thorns 
which choked the honest gospel preached by the Transference 
Board in 1928. It has been the business of certain politicians 
ever since to see that the choking process continued. A 
change is now impending. In a few weeks the long-unem- 
ployed man will tell his story in private to an officer of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board. A main function of that 
officer will be to simulate the personal initiative of each 
applicant, and to put him in the way of ensuing it. The 
nation looks to these life-giving personal contacts to counteract 
in the best of all ways the soul-destroying pamphleteering 
of unimaginative mechanical Socialism. 

Meantime, a “‘ Daniel has come to judgment. O! wise 
young judge!” Miss Hilda Jennings, in her brilliant and 
searching study of Brynmawr as an example of a derelict 
coal and steel town in South Wales, has left us with no excuse 
for any further failure to disentangle the social, psychological, 
and spiritual problems involved. Knowledge of the financial 
actualities of our home towns is as much forbidden in Britain 
as it was in the Garden of Eden, and probably for the same 
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reason as in that ironical parable. Even Miss Jennings has 


not been permitted to know all. The cost of Brynmawr 


public education—an item, as she points out, of first-class 
importance—is veiled under a figure for the whole of Brecon- 
shire, and the subsidy to Brynmawr from Whitehall contained 
in that figure remains unascertained. With that exception 
Miss Jennings gives us a town budget of unique completeness 
and, in this context, of unique value. The total of the 
incomes of the 7,878 inhabitants of Brynmawr from all 
sources in 1929 was £604,343 5s. 4d. Considerable sums have 
inevitably to be included more than once in this total, since 
part of the salaries and wages of employees appear again in 
the gross incomes of the traders who paid them, and the 
subsidies from Whitehall appear again in the takings of the 
traders, rate collectors, etc., and again in the salaries of 
municipal employees paid out of rates, etc., etc. This un- 
avoidable exaggeration of the gross income of all the in- 
habitants only serves to enforce Miss Jennings’ contention. 
It means that the direct subsidy from Whitehall is in reality 
a much larger proportion of the whole income than the figures 
reveal. Of that gross total of all incomes (£604,343 5s. 4d.) 
£81,970 came straight from Whitehall under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts, and £16,490 in allowances and pensions. 

Now comes the lesson for the reader who would under- 
stand our derelict areas. If the occupationless inhabitants 
are ever again to live the normal lives of human beings, there 
must be a revival of productive enterprise. Productive 
enterprise needs equipment, whether it is the fishing tackle 
and bow and arrow of the savage, or the plant of Henry Ford. 
Equipment necessitates saving. Of the total income of all 
the people of Brynmawr, of whatsoever status or avocation, 
Miss Jennings finds that in 1929 0.1332 per cent. was saved. 

We started by saying that, throughout the ages, the man 
who has gone down the wrong turning has had to guess again, 
and that it is dangerous to him to leave all the guessing to 
remote Olympians. ‘“‘ Brynmawr” makes us wonder whether 
we as a community may not have to guess again and with 
some energy too! 

J. C. PRINGLE. 
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POEM 


FAR CALLED 


THE young moon all-glorious hangs pendant from Venus, 
The coppery Earth-light illumines her back. 

The sharp silhouette of the island between us 
Cuts into the sunset with stygian black. 


As the western glow fades and the darkness flows o’er us 
The moon and the planet send rivers of light, 

Till the spin of the Earth in the heavenly chorus 
Draws them pallidly orange away from our sight. 


Then the stars in their myriads, some steady, some winking, 
In patterns and pictures and varying light, 

In majesty ride from their dawn to their sinking 
In th’ infinite depth of our own little night. 


Then I hear the long swish of the ships of past ages, 
The freemen of Athens with song at the oar, 

The eager debate of their seamen and sages : 
They carry their freedom to Lydia’s shore. 


Their beautiful hulls speed away in the blackness, 
Their close-setting sails pointing up to the sky, 

Leaving a brotherly hail in the darkness : 

** Defend thou the Truth, for it never must die.” 
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And when they have passed, comes a creaking and groaning, 


A great heavy squaresail and threshing of oars, 


With cracking of whips and the slaves bitter groaning : 


A galley of Rome is enforcing her laws. 


She passes away with the world’s admiration, 
Having shackled mankind to worship her law: 
Though it eat out the old wall’d heart of her nation, 

We worship the idol our ancestors saw. 


But late in the night after Vikings and Vandals, 
Corsair and Pirate, Crusader and Turk, 

The Royal yards of England, topgallants and stun’ 
Bring justice and mercy up out of the murk. 


But our fountain of freedom we gave to the lawyer ; 
No more we defend what we know to be right. 
Bound is the spirit of England ; quick, eager— 
O what will the dawning bring into our sight ? 


Shall we see once again Saint George and his banner, 
With strength to ensure that the hungry are fed, 
That justice is done in spite of the clamour, 
Or is “all that nonsense” quite utterly dead ? 


H. 


sails, 


C. 


THE “GRID” 


THERE has been of late years a distinct tendency towards the 
formation of large amalgamations, financial combines and 
“ rationalisation ’’ schemes, but whether the results obtained 
have proved beneficial to shareholders or the country as a 
whole is a matter open to serious doubt. Now the prosperity 
of the wrade and industries of our country is of primary 
importance, not lessened by the distinct indication of 
Trade revival, and anything that can be done by the National 
Government to aid or encourage private enterprise is of 
vital importance, provided it tends in the right direction. 
There has, however, been evidence lately of a desire to inter- 
fere with the normal trend of trade and business enterprise, 
and by one, if not more, political parties the nationalisation 
of our industries is threatened. 

As an example of this new fashion of Nationalisation, let 
us take the case of the Central Electricity Board and their 
“Grid” which now covers many English counties. A 
Measure was passed in 1926 by virtue of which the Central 
Electricity Board was constituted. Very wide and far-reach- 
ing powers were conferred upon the Board, which was formed 
for the express purpose of providing a cheap electricity supply 
to the country as a whole, whereby not only the industrial, 
but rural and agricultural areas as well, were to benefit by 
this all-embracing National scheme. Some 53 millions were 
authorised to be spent, a large portion of which has already 
been expended. 

In the early part of 1930, a number of letters appeared in 
the Press strongly deprecating certain expenditures running 
into millions which were being made by the Board and 
which were needless and uncalled for, reasons were stated 
fully by the critics and their criticisms were endorsed by a 
large number of prominent engineers throughout the country. 

No attention was paid to this advice. One point which 
was stressed at the time, was the danger to the country of 
an overhead “Grid” system; fatal accidents have shown 
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how right this criticism was. The idea of a limited number 
of super power stations linked together by a network of high 
tension overhead lines, was in itself a source of considerable 
danger, for in the event of an aerial attack or a general strike, 
the “‘ Grid ” would prove to be one of the first objects of attack. 
All services dependent upon the “ Grid ” and the super power 
stations themselves would be completely paralysed, and if the 
attack from enemies without or within proved even partially 
successful, the country would be thrown into a state of absolute 
confusion. We have seen what occurred in the three big failures 
of power which occurred this summer. 

A most important point, which was raised before the 
present scheme was started, was that the policy of generating 
power in huge stations within the area of large cities to which 
transport of fuel had to be brought, was quite wrong. Power 
should be generated at such colliery centres as could provide 
both coal and water, thus ensuring cheap generation of power 
and freeing our cities from the gases which cannot be 
filtered. In certain coalfields there exist large quantities 
of waste and low-grade fuel, and it was strongly urged that 
full advantage should be taken of these waste assets. 

In the report of the National Fuel and Power Com- 
mittee of September, 1928, we find this significant statement : 


“It appears that about 26 million tons of low-grade fuel are 
produced every year, of which the pits already use (for steam raising) 
about 15 to 16 million tons. The remaining 10 millions are sold, 
often at extremely low prices. If it were possible to find some more 
remunerative use for this 10 million tons, the coal industry as a whole 
would benefit, and if such remunerative use would absorb further 
quantities of inferior fuel, the 13 million tons at present left in the 
pits would then be worked.” 


It is evident that the earning capacity of the collieries would be 
largely increased if these low-grade fuels were utilised in the 
production of cheap power at the pit head for delivery into 
the consumer’s mains. 

In order that non-technical readers may have some idea 
as to what cheap electricity means, it may be stated that 
collieries as a rule are able to produce all their electric power 
themselves, including interest and depreciation upon capital 
outlay, for one farthing per unit, and in some cases even less 
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than that, whilst the textile and paper making industries, 
and others who make use of process steam, are able to provide 
themselves with electric power for 1/10th of a penny per 
unit. 

Now, after the vast expenditure which has taken place, 
the public are surely entitled to ask the question, ‘“‘ Where is 
our cheap electricity ? ” 

It has not arrived yet, nor will it come for many years, 
owing to the vast capital expenditure, and the huge mainten- 
ance costs of the system fastened upon us so lightly by 
Parliament. 

This so-called National Electricity Scheme saw the daylight 
under the guise of what some would term a great political 
stunt: cheap electricity for all, was hailed as a blessing on 
political platforms and formed a leading plank in the election 
speeches of the day. The farmer, the housewife, and the 
dairy maid were all to benefit thereby. And so they would, 
had it been possible under the scheme to “ deliver the goods,” 
or in other words to supply electricity at a low enough price, 
or at a price in any way commensurate with that which 
obtains in countries such as Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland or Italy. This, however, is not to be expected 
and we must not expect it. But if we are not to have cheap 
electricity, what benefits are likely to accrue to the country 
from this huge affair? It has a tendency to kill private 
enterprise. In certain cases where industries have been 
following the natural trend of enterprise by modernising their 
power plants, the Board have been able to offer terms 
lower than the published costs of production and distribution 
of the local power supply companies ; this in order to attract 
the transfer of load from private supply to the Grid. 

In 1930 and subsequently, there have been demands in the 
Press for a committee of investigation into the whole policy 
and administration of the Central Electricity Board, which in 
the opinion of many, left much to be desired. Some critics 
even said that the country has been saddled with a huge white 
elephant in the form of the Grid, and they may not be far 
from the truth in their surmise. 

D. L. 
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ROBERTO 


“Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear ; 
Say I died true.” 


DESPERATE gamblers, for no less a stake than the Crown of 
the realm, fought to a finish round the death-bed of Queen 
Anne at Kensington Palace on August 1, 1714. The Whigs 
proved victors, and the rout of the Stuart party seemed at the 
moment complete. 

The Elector of Hanover, proceeding leisurely to London, 
peacefully ascended the throne, but the delusive calm, 
attending his arrival, was of short duration. Serious riots 
marred his coronation-day, October 20, at Bristol, Chippen- 
ham, and other towns. At Axminster a fortnight later “a 
High-Church rabble shouted for the Pretender.” A dense 
cloud of seditious and treasonable writings was quickly spread 
abroad. When Parliament met, the Earl of Oxford, the late 
Prime Minister, was committed to the Tower, whilst his 
colleagues, Bolingbroke, Ormonde, Bishop Atterbury, and 
lesser lights, fled the country. But the spirit of unrest 
remained unquelled ; alarming tumults took place in Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, and Cheshire between May and July, though 
the prisons were already crowded with suspected persons. 
Derwentwater was threatening to raise the flag in the North, 
the Earl of Mar in Scotland. The whole of Wales was reck- 
oned unanimous for King James. Somerset was another 
district where the exile mustered many supporters, headed by 
Sir William Wyndham, one of the Knights of the Shire, who 
had recently held high office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and strengthened his political prestige by marriage with a 
daughter of “the Proud” Duke of Somerset, the greatest 
magnate in the kingdom. George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
representing another historic house, and at that time master 
of Longleat owing to the minority of his step-son, Lord 
Weymouth, was deeply involved on the same side. Thomas 
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Horner of Mells, Wyndham’s associate in the representation 
of the county, was also counted as disloyal to Government. 
Mrs. Delany’s ‘“ Autobiography” relates how Sir William 
“had gained over a great many young men in his neighbour- 
hood in favour of the Pretender, appointing a day to meet in 
order to consult how they should pursue their schemes. 
Accordingly they assembled (I think their number was about 
thirty) full of youthful fire, when an express came from 
Wyndham that he had surrendered his person to the Govern- 
ment.” He was in fact seized in his own house at Orchard- 
Wyndham, September 21, 1715, offering little or no resistance ; 
and probably confident that his treatment would be lenient, he 
begged his raw recruits to consider their own safety, upon 
which cautious advice “ they dispersed several ways to their 
particular friends, not without many imprecations urged 
by their resentment for what they called his treachery.” 

It is more than likely that Sir William’s prudent counsel 
this day saved many a neck, this abortive “ Rising in the 
West ” having slender chance of general support by the rank 
and file, who cannot have had time to forget the drastic 
suppression of Monmouth’s Rebellion, but thirty years since, 
followed by the pains and penalties inflicted by the Bloody 
Assize throughout their countryside. 

Among the conspirators, who now slipped away, was 
Robert Twyford, just of age, styled ‘‘ Roberto ” in the inter- 
esting memoirs of Mrs. Delany, to whom he was presently to 
pay ardent addresses. Lady Llanover, when editing her 
great-aunt’s papers, was unable to positively establish the 
swain’s identity, which manuscript material in my possession 
enables me to do. 

He was one (perhaps the youngest) of seventeen children 
born to James Twyford of Charlton House, in the East 
Somerset parish of Kilmersdon, by his wife Sarah, elder 
daughter and co-heir of Gabriel Goodman. His father had 
led a merchant’s active bustling life in Bristol, where as 
Sheriff he proclaimed James II’s accession. Quitting the 
counting-house for the camp, he fought at Sedgmoor as a 
major in the local militia, and subsequently settled on his 
wife’s estate, where he developed collieries to some advantage. 
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Robert was now his only surviving son, and acute was the 
family’s anxiety on this rash lad’s behalf. Consultation was 
held with a neighbouring friend, James Tooker of Norton 
Hall, whose unbounded devotion to the Good Old Cause is 
immortalized by the audacious Latin insciption, barely veiled 
“in the decent obscurity of a learned language ’—which 
proclaims on his tombstone that he remained an inveterate 
Jacobite to his last day. His relative, Rev. Trewithy Tooker, 
a cheerful and “ original ’’ parson of doubtless similar politics, 
held a living, bestowed by the Longleat family, in a quiet 
corner of Gloucestershire near Campden, which seemed to 
offer safe refuge. “‘ Roberto” rode thither, and was warmly 
received under the Vicar’s roof. 

Near at hand stood Buckland House, where Colonel 
Bernard Granville, Lord Lansdowne’s younger brother, had 
lately arrived with his wife and children, equally victims of 
the unsuccessful plot. The Secretary of State having issued 
warrants for their arrest, they were all seized in their London 
house. The elder daughter, Mary, and her little sister, Anne, 
were awakened by the tramp of armed men, several of whom, 
entering their bedchamber, sternly ordered “‘ the Misses’ to 
rise, for, added the troopers, “‘ You are going to Lord Town- 
shend’s.” Mary confessed afterwards that she was sadly 
frightened, but whilst the nine-year-old Anne was being 
dressed, she refused to put on the frock handed her by her 
nurse, insisting that “‘ I must have my bib and apron ; I am 
going to Lord Townshend’s.” Though their parents were 
removed in custody, the girls were allowed shelter with an 
aunt, whilst the whole party was presently permitted to 
retire into Gloucestershire. Mary admitted that this change 
of scene was at first galling; she had been eagerly looking 
forward to a very different existence, Queen Anne’s own royal 
hand having placed her name on the Maid of Honours’ list. 
This joyous expectation had been destroyed by the Queen’s 
death. The exciting prospect of a gay Court life, surrounded 
by statesmen, wits, and beauties, had vanished, and the 
forlorn maiden ruefully reflected that one play and one opera 
had provided her only glimpse of the world, delightful “‘ beyond 
Elysium,” as she found them. 
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At Buckland she was merely privileged to take the fourth 
hand at whist with her parents and the Vicar, while solitary 
strolls along “a little clear brook,” and melancholy reveries 
on a rustic bench in a “ copse of young elms ”’ formed her only 
occupations out-of-doors, until the fugitive ‘“‘ Roberto ” made 
his appearance. A youthful idyll followed, of which the 
artless details were long afterwards written for the edification 
of the heroine’s niece. Her lover was “ twenty-two, tall, 
handsome and good-humoured.” Mary sympathised with 
his romantic story, and pitied his “ betrayal” by the wary 
chief of ‘‘ hot-headed misguided Zealots,”’ but her heart does 
not seem to have been deeply touched, though she acknow- 
ledges his good nature and desire of obliging, and considered 
him not wanting in sense. Her father also found his manners 
“ ingratiating,” but warned the suitor that, his daughter being 
portionless, she would probably be unwelcome to “‘ Roberto’s ” 
family. Colonel Granville’s judgment was not at fault, the 
son pleading in vain for the consent of his “ cross father and 
still more perverse mother, who valued herself on being a 
great fortune.” Mary rejected the offer of a private marriage, 
then-urged, and the courtship was finally broken off in the 
summer. of 1717. In the month of September following, her 
uncle, released from his Tower captivity, received her kindly 
at Longleat, where players were summoned from Bath, and 
dancing took place every evening, a band of music being 
quartered in the great house. Amid these cheerful surround- 
ings some mild flirtations sprang up between Mary and Henry 
Villiers, Lady Lansdowne’s brother, “a young gentleman of 
wit and malice,” but this new affair was soon brought to an 
end by the elders’ insistence upon a very different match. 
Lansdowne now compelled the unlucky damsel of seventeen to 
accept the hand of his parliamentary ally, Pendarves, a bride- 
groom of sixty, whose looks and behaviour were equally 
unpleasing. In vain did she refuse the first advances of 
**Gromio,” by which inauspicious name the memoirs style 
him. Her uncle, aware of the “‘ Roberto ” episode, threatened 
to drag that presumptuous youngster through the horse-pond, 
should he venture to re-appear. The sprightly Henry 
Villiers is also heard of no further, and the helpless girl’s 
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wedding to the uninviting Pendarves was celebrated with 
great pomp beneath the Lansdownes’ roof. Left a childless 
widow six years later, it was not until 1743 that she became 
the second wife of the generous and hospitable Dr. Delany, 
Dean of Down. 

Mrs. Delany provided a remarkable link with the past ; 
destined in her first youth to become Maid of Honour to our 
last Stuart Sovereign, in old age children of the next dynasty 
played round her, including the golden-haired Princess Mary, 
who lived on until 1857. She had known almost everyone 
worth knowing through the eighteenth century, and had been 
intimate with three successive generations of celebrated men 
and women. As the years rolled by, friends lost by death 
were generally replaced by their sons and daughters. Her 
letters and autobiography still repay study, presenting a 
vivid picture of her society, drawn by a graceful pencil, and 
indicating the shining qualities of her mind, and the benevo- 
lence of her warm heart. The tireless activity of the venerable 
lady is commemorated by the wonderful collection of artificial 
flowers preserved in the British Museum, at which she worked 
until stopped by failing sight. Her career seems to have 
been uniformly bright and prosperous, except during those 
six years of purgatory, following her first marriage. Its final 
stage, passed as an inmate of Windsor Castle, and honoured by 
the friendship of George IIT and Queen Charlotte, has been 
fully described in the pages of Madame d’Arblays’ Diary. 

Her early love “‘ Roberto’s ” fate presents a tragic contrast. 
His days were few and evil. Her ill-starred marriage to the 
odious “‘Gromio”’ affected his rival’s health to a degree, 
which produced a “dead palsy.” A manuscript in Lord 
Strachie’s collection confirms the unhappy young man’s loss 
of speech, “‘ though not of his senses.” Mrs. Delany believed 
his death to have occurred “ about a year after I married,” but 
its correct date was 1722, his age then twenty-six. She learnt 
that in his long preceding illness ‘“‘ he used to write perpetu- 
ally, and that I was the only subject of his pen. . . When 
he was dead, they found under his pillow a piece of cut paper, 
which he had stolen out of my room at Buckland.” 
HYLTON. 
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CRICKET MUSINGS AND MEMORIES—IV 


THE IMBROGLIO 


THE three previous articles have been leading up to some 
desired solution of the problems which have vexed many a 
soul for the last 40 years: the monotony of the play and the 
long scoring. I must, however, defer my attempt till the next 
number, for two reasons. First, because two weighty articles 
in The Times by J. W. Trumble require some pondering ; 
secondly, because the ugly dispute with the Australians 
about “ body-line” bowling seems to be no nearer settle- 
ment than it was six months ago, and the public are getting 
to be somewhat disquieted in view of future complications. 
I cannot pretend to have got down to the bottom of the 
trouble, owing to the policy adopted by those in high places 
of avoiding any clear statement of what is the matter. The 
only feature of the situation which becomes patently clear 
is that the time for silence is past. We know too much 
not to demand more. 

So far as we were concerned the cablegram from Australia 
came as a startling surprise, but everybody felt confident 
that the dignified reply of the M.C.C. Committee would end 
the trouble and smooth down the quills of the most “ fretful 
porcupine.” It was very baffling, however, to hear that the 
visitors to our shores were by no means satisfied; and to 
read an ominous hint from ‘‘ Plum” Warner in the Spectator 
that the faults were not confined to one side. How could 
this be ? 

Not long after the original fracas a letter appeared in 
The Times signed “‘ Austranglian”’ pleading that there had 
been a good deal of fuss about nothing: on the occasion 
of the booing overseas the rough crowd had got out of hand, 
they were disgusted at Bradman finding trouble with bowling 
faster than any he had ever known, and, if I remember 
right, there was on the critical occasion some interruption 
of the play owing to rain; more booing or hooting, not at 
anyone in particular but at man’s lot, 
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Some optimists among us concluded from this that if the 
Australian batsmen were frightened by Larwood it was 
their look-out, not our fault. If, further, the wickets out 
there were treacherous then it was the business of our 
adversaries to make them as safe as ours, no bowler was 
ever faster than Spofforth and Gregory, both much taller 
men than Larwood, and so on. 

At this point I cannot refrain from a personal experience 
showing that over here we had something not altogether 
pleasant to bear. Spofforth, the first time one played him, 
was certainly something of a terror. A tall, lean man came 
cantering at an increasing speed from about 22 yards behind 
the stumps, and at the moment of delivery he jumped and 
was a good foot above the surface of Mother Earth, his long 
right arm meantime pointing to the zenith of the heavens. 
So high was his right hand that one almost wondered why 
he didn’t bark his knuckles against the planet Mars. The 
pace was tremendous, nearly every ball rose high. But he 
varied this attack by a very slow ball with no change of 
action, about one in two overs. Now in the course of the 
one long innings I got against him I detected a changed grip 
of the ball and a different position of his right hand when the 
slow ball was coming. This I incautiously told someone, 
and the next time I played him—for Cambridge, at Lord’s— 
he dissembled, holding the ball as if for the slow delivery 
and then sending it like a cannon ball full at my person. 
I won’t say he did this on purpose, but that is what happened. 
The bat I managed to fling into the way of the ball and pushed 
a stroke in front of short leg for 3—a stroke I had never made 
before and have never made since. 

From that incident I learnt to believe in a guardian angel, 
but it bears on the subject of this paper in that nobody 
made any comment on it at the time, nor expressed any 
dismay when Spofforth, becoming a medium-paced bowler, 
was succeeded by such terrifying people as Gregory, Richard- 
son and other overhand trundlers, from 1890 to the present 
day. 

But this record is pale compared with the following 
picture of the Leviathan, W.G., in 1870. (I quote a letter 
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from my brother, R. H., who fortunately recollected the 
coda given by another brother, N. G., who witnessed the 
drama.) 

W. G.’s great performance is not in “ Wisden” but in a 
“History of Yorkshire County Cricket’? which [ve got, 
and the date of the match is 1870, at Lord’s. W. G. got 10 
and 66 and wrote that he “ stood up to Emmett and Freeman 
on one of the bumpiest roughest, wickets we had now and 
then on that ground. About every third or fourth ball kicked 
badly, and we were hit all over the body and had to dodge 
an. occasional one with our heads. Shooters were pretty 
common. . . .” Freeman told the writer: “Tom Emmett 
and I have often said it was a marvel the doctor was not 
either maimed or unnerved for the rest of his days or killed 
outright. A more wonderful innings was never played.” 
Emmett remarked to me that he did not believe “ W. G. 
had a square inch of sound flesh on his body.” N. G. saw 
the match and told me that Emmett gave W. G. a crack 
on the funnybone that made him drop his bat and take a 
walk for five minutes. He shook his fist at Tom Emmett 
and drove the next ball for 6! 

There we have an echo of a world that is passed away. 
Let no one ever try to compare Trumper, Ranji, Bradman, 
etc., with W. G. There is a lustre around those and other 
names of great and splendid craftsmen, but no one has ever 
showed or ever will show such a blend of superb skill and 
heroism! Freeman’s shooters were sui generis, but think 
of them in such a context! 

But to resume. When old stagers first heard the mutter- 
ings from overseas we were disposed to think they were 
complaints against hardships which a previous generation 
cheerfully endured. By degrees, however, it was put about 
that the turf in Australia was dangerous, owing probably to 
the lack of a grass bottom. ‘‘ Very well, then,” we said, 
“we can’t help their turf, let them look to it and cease to 
make a fuss.” 

Why didn’t the matter end there ? Because soon after, 
that is, about the end of August, a far more sinister cat was 
let out of the bag, in the shape of an allegation that a style 
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of bowling had been practised in the far country which could 
only be described as designedly dangerous, and, further, 
that some of our team had openly avowed that in their opinion 
there was a real grievance. 

Still we doubted, not seeing how it could be. Hundreds 
of bowlers, their gorge rising when they found their best 
balls safely played, must have made an attack on the bats- 
man’s person, not with malicious intent but because there 
was nothing else to be done. I remember in 1872 descending 
to these tactics bowling against the impregnable Mike. 
The wicket was ideal—fairly fast, but smooth and admitting 
several dead shooters. My attack consisted of fast but 
inaccurate round hand, and I was hopeful of success as I 
had never seen a dead shooter played by anybody. Then 
what a revelation! I slung a ball exactly of the right length. 
It shot dead, and prophetically I saw the middle stump 
lying flat. Instead of which the bat, ideally vertical, grounded 
firm as a rock and the ball trickled straight back to the 
opposite wicket ! In sheer desperation I flung the next ball 
at Mike’s legs, hoping, I am afraid, for some kind of con- 
tusion. It was hit for 6 into Fellows’ Pond. 

That was the way we were taught to deal with a bowler 
who essayed anything like “assault and battery”; and 
nobody grumbled. The English public, in short, took up an 
incredulous attitude as long as they could. Shoulders of 
various shapes were shrugged, and sotto voce hints were heard 
to the effect that our guests, if they didn’t like Larwood’s 
bowling, must lump it. 

This didn’t last long. Quite lately the rumours have 
assumed a much more sinister shape—to wit, that our fastest 
bowler made the ball rise dangerously high, so that the 
batsmen, acting on the instinct of self-preservation, drew 
away from the wicket; that one of them indeed has been 
filmed standing uneasily outside the off stump while the leg- 
stump was being laid low. Again I say I am not recording 
what happened in Australia, but what has been rumoured in 
England. Whatever the facts were months ago the talk 
to-day constitutes a situation that must obviously be dealt 
with. 
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But even so our disposition was to let well—or ill—alone. 
Our last plea was that if batsmen choose to stand in front of 
the stumps they must expect a “‘ body-line attack,” and some 
of us hoped that the discipline of a few bruises would encourage 
a return to the classic ‘“‘ one-eyed stance.” A vain hope. 
Not many days ago I heard a very disquieting version of the 
facts, which, however, explains—if true—the stubborn con- 
tinuance of murmurs behind the scenes. It was, briefly, 
that our fast bowlers were deliberately frightening the bats- 
men, not simply by bowling fast or making the ball rise 
but whenever a batsman, fearing for his ribs, drew away to 
one side, by pursuing him with a crooked ball and with fell 
precision, leaving the stumps as unregarded ornaments not 
necessaries of the game. Lastly, and as the finishing touch 
to the sorry story, it has got about that this most unsports- 
manlike practice was ordered by authority. 

I say again I am not assuming these statements to be 
true. What is true is that they are made, and that it is 
futile to suppose that they can be hushed up. They are quite 
serious enough to demand investigation. 

There are some, of course, who would demur to this 
remark. They feel—as every right-minded citizen of our 
Empire is bound to feel—that the inflated publicity and the 
torrents of puerile gossip now devoted to games are both the 
stimulus and the outcome of a baneful lack of the sense of 
proportion : and are inclined to pooh pooh further discussion. 

However cordially we may sympathize with their point 
of view, we must insist the question still in dispute is no 
mere matter of tittle-tattle or self-excusing grumblings about 
a trifle. If there is any truth in the allegations made the 
honour of English sportsmanship is tarnished ; and that is 
no laughing matter. If any such order was given the fact 
must be acknowledged and a frank apology offered. In 
matters of sport we English are, or believe ourselves to be, 
a city set on a hill. We plume ourselves on being teachers 
of fair play to other people who have followed our example 
in ball games, horse racing and so forth. But if 
there is even a faint suspicion that an unsportsmanlike 
action has for the first time been not only practised but 
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sanctioned that suspicion must be openly dealt with. The 
first thing to be done is to acknowledge that ‘“‘ someone has 
blundered,”’ as Tennyson remarked. Then the M.C.C. will 
be faced by the very delicate problem of defining what kind 
« of fast bowling is allowable and what not. That question 
touches on the intimate technicalities of prepared turf, and 
the claims of bowlers, if they are to be hampered in one 
1 matter, to be given fair opportunity in another, that the fair 
balance of the game may be restored. 

That will be the subject of the next and last of these 
musings.” 
Epwarp LYTTELTON. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 
Considering the total rain amount during the coming , 
three months, the indications at present are :— 
(a) That, over the British Isles as a whole, the rainfall 
will be a little deficient. (Normally October, November 


and December are, however, the three wettest months TE 
of the year.) ap 
(6) That the rainfall will continue to vary greatly in differ- | sw 
ent parts of the British Isles. su 
(c) That during the three months the 8.W. of England, ont 
the Western entrance of the English Channel and most 
of Wales will experience a considerable excess of rain, | we 
whilst the Eastern half of England and other parts of ste 
the British Isles will have a deficiency. of 
Considering the individual months, the indications at {4 en 
present are :— 
(d) That during October the deficiency of rain will reassert we 


itself in Ireland, but that locally in the 8.W. of England { 4, 
an excess of rain will be recorded during the course of : 


the month. bit 
(e) That during November disturbed conditions and a bo 
considerable excess of rain will recur in the S.W. of dis 
England and entrance to the Channel. nis 


(f) That during December the area of rain deficiency will thy 
increase again and cover almost all of the British 


Isles, but that this expected deficiency will not affect vos 
the extreme S.W. of England and South of Wales. ole 
(g) That in the London area and 8.E. of England—whilst ga 
there appears to be some chance of a week or so of tu 
unseasonably cold weather during the second half of Fe 
October—the remainder of 1934 will, on the whole, em 
be unusually mild. eit 
Normals.—The Oxferd dictionary gives the word “normal” in 
as meaning the “ usual state, level, etc. ; normal temperature 
(98.4 F.) of human body.” In the study of climate, normal 
values of rain, sunshine, and other weather elements must th 
necessarily be adopted for calculations. Not very many years an 
ago—perhaps owing to force of circumstances—the average wa 
of the readings for ten consecutive years was sometimes 
used to give an estimate of normal values; later nothing . 
less than the average of thirty-five years was considered y 
sufficient ; now there seems doubt as to whether normal I 
values of the weather elements can be said to exist at all in ha 


the British Isles. 
DunBoynge, 18.ix.34. 
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THERE was the first of them, a hen slain licenseless and, 
appositely, in July, as she flopped out of a reed bed, in full 
sunlight, the blue smoke of black powder hanging on the 
summer air. That murder, deliberate, premeditated, was 
committed on the edge of the old fen, where reeds and turnips 
meet, on the verge of that wilderness of sedge and peat- 
stained waters which is Wicken Fen, England’s last remnant 
of Hereward’s land, the old fen which holds for me the 
enchantment of childhood. 

You never knew what might get up in the old fen. There 
were birds shootable of every sort and birds of sorts most 
definitely untouchable. There were then, as now on occasion, 
bitterns that lumbered up like great brown moths and 
boomed in the moist wildernesses at night like bulls on the 
distant river walls. Grasshopper warblers made the June 
nights tremulous. And in the hot days of August, high in 
the torrid blue, the great ash-coloured Montagu’s harriers 
swung in half-mile beats—the blue-hawks of the fenmen of 
old Daniel’s day. There were teal in the dykes, a chance 
gadwall in the drains come September—and snipe on all the 
turf diggings that ran into the far prairies of Adventurers’ 
Fen and the fens of Swaffham, Burwell, Reach—which has a 
smell and a look of the sea it has lost—Lode and Pout Hall— 
where the sheep-stealers and river-rats of the fifties hid and 
drank. 

And there were, there are, pheasants, true pheasants of 
the real Colchian sort, bred and reared in runways of reed 
and thickets of sedge innocent of man’s care, as the bird 
was meant to be, before coops and coverts were thought of. 

They run far and fly strongly, those old cocks, and if 
you can work for and kill six brace in a day, you are a hunter. 
I think the ladylike shooters of Surrey woodlands would be 
hard put to it to kill a brace in a week. 

Somehow, instinctively, I have never, in my mind, 
bracketed those pheasants of the fen, those Bow Street 
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runners of the sallow beds, with the pheasants that have 
mocked my gun in later and more spacious years. Those 
ring-necked brigands stand alone, superior in their buccaneer- 
ing self-sufficiency, to the tallest rocketer that ever came out 
of Cut-Throat or crowed at evening under the classic walls 
of Merton. 

And, still, even though I stand at the end of the Cardigan, 
where kings and de Greys have stood, or miss rocketers of a 
most celestial sort beneath Hereford hangers that have 
confounded the cracks of all cracks, I feel that those first 
pheasants of childhood were a superior breed. 

And when I return to the fen, to the smell of peat water 
and wet sedge, to the reeling song of grasshopper warblers in 
the night, to the drumming of snipe, the whisper of a little 
wind running through miles of reeds, I stalk and shoot a fen 
pheasant with all the old glow. It is as though one had 
walked with Leatherstocking or slain a stag with Roualeyn 
Gordon-Cumming, punted with Hawker or bagged the golden 
takin on his own lost, far hills. 

You see, it all goes back to muzzle-loaders—a muzzle- 
loader and a rusty-coloured spaniel of a leggy sort. And 
water-boots. And jumping-poles. Can you picture a phea- 
sant shooter with a jumping-pole to waft him over the dykes ? 
Can you hear the “ sshhsshh ”’ of powder falling down the long 
barrel, the “ proop” of wads, the rattle of shot? If you 
have known these things you have walked with the ghost 
of Hawker, known with George Markland the dawn of “ shoot- 
ing flying,” the art called Pteryplegia. Happy is the man 
who can say that he learned first, of a natural and unaffected 
circumstance, to shoot with a gun that loaded at the muzzle, 
from a copper flask, a leathern belt full of shot. 

I think of that first gun lovingly—long and brown, and 
light as a feather, worn as a Georgian sixpence, so thin at the 
muzzle that you cut your hand if you rammed the charge 
home too hard—-one clay pipeful of powder, one clay pipeful 
of shot. It was forty years old. It belonged to Bob King, 
whose boast was that he had served us from “a fortnit owd 
uppards ” as bird scarer, horsekeeper, bailiff, stud groom, and 
gardener. This unique record of 81 years began when his 
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mother, delivered of her child only a fortnight since, placed 
him on the copper to keep the lid from bubbling off while she 
rolled up her sleeves and set-to to punch and pummel at 
the week’s laundry of a not inconsiderable household. Do 
you wonder they bred giants ? 

Bob’s gun was my first—forty years old and purchased 
secondhand at that distance of time for half a crown. The 
harder you rammed the charge the farther the shot flew. 
And if you chewed the shot, it stuck together and flew farther 
still. But that you did only for duck and geese when the 
waters were out and the winter was in. 

Pheasants you stalked in October when the reeds were 
turning, a sea of gold and yellows, of crimson and umber, 
colour so lovely that you had to stand and stare. One could 
have drowned in it, died there in a Nirvana of sheer beauty. 

And at evening the starlings gathered in the great reed 
beds in vast murmurations that darkened the sky, chattering 
babels of a million birds. Snipe scaped overhead. The 
golden plover whistled keenly, clearly, on the uplands. Duck 
came down from the north, in from the east, from Norfolk 
and the Wash. The owls shrieked more shrilly at night, and 
by day the pheasants ran and crowed in the great dry reed 
beds which soon would flood with the winter catchwaters 
from the uplands of the Ouse. 

And so, booted and buskined, with shot belt and powder 
flask, with a rusty dog and a fenman’s guile, we would hie 
into the reeds, beat the fen banks, walk the sallow beds, 
thresh out the Poors’ Fen sedges and storm the turf diggings. 
That was the direct attack. Hard work, hard walking, lots 
of jumping, shots at things barely seen above the tall reed- 
tops—an odd teal, a maging owl (the Dutch owls 
of the fenmen), a mallard or two, snipe, a water rail— 
but few pheasants. They ran too fast and too far. 

Strategy was the only way with them. The strategy 
born of a week of careful watching, of noting feeding places 
at dawn and dusk—and then the final stalk in the harsh 
chill of an October dawn, when the fog was still white, the 
grass was jewelled, the mist caught at your throat, the old 
willows loomed gaunt, gigantic, ghostly—and up from the 
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verge of the fen, the strip between the desert and the sown, 
roared a grand old cock, jewelled like a rajah, a very Jabber- 
wock against the fog. 

The gun roared and thundered; flames, sparks and 
burning wads starred the fog in a Brock’s display, the report 
echoed and re-echoed against the woolly mists—and, shot 
full in the neck, he fell. 

A heap of red and blue and motley bronze and scarlet—a 
heap too glorious for the leather game bag, too lovely to be 
put away without a folding and smoothing of feathers and 
wings, an admiration as he lay against the umber and rusty 
ced of the turning autumn reeds. And so on to the next 
feeding ground. 

There, on the edge of the turf diggings where a rank and 
water-logged field of brank—which other counties call buck- 
wheat—bordered the dividing dyke, one had a long and stern 
chase. For he flew the dyke only a yard above the water 
and then ran like a long-dog over the turf diggings, dodging 
up the grips whence the peat had been dug—a broken, water- 
filled, sedge-tufted bog, where every third yard was a jump 
and a flounder, with the rusty dog chasing ahead like a 
madman, tail going, nose down, tongue mute. 

And then, just as you floundered out of a turf hole, one 
boot in the water, one eye on a rising snipe, there, forty 
yards in front, your pheasant was up and streaking for the 
Thirty Acre Sedge Fen like a good ’un. It was straining the 
old gun, but long barrels were made for that, so off she went 
and down he came, and legged it like a sheep-stealer for sedge 
and safety. | 

Spaniel, man and pheasant, an empty gun and a muzzle- 
loader at that—turf-diggings to jump and a ramrod to use— 
do you wonder that when, in a sudden breathless moment, we 
jumped the boundary dyke, threw up the gun and bowled 
him over on the edge of the sedge, a runner, that he was 
accounted well-earned? I do not fancy that our fairy 
lyricists of modern shooting, our stockbroking Surrey squires 
of a hundred acres, or Oxonian poets of Milnish mind would 
have much stomach for the actual practice of such crude 
stuff, no matter how well it would shape in synthetic print. 
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But the miller’s son and I, old Bob Fal-Lal, the dyke- 
dydler, and the rest of our fen tigers—we liked it. That was 
pheasant shooting of a sort we could understand, not so very 
different from fowling itself. 

Against the tapestry of those early years, I like to view 
the pheasants of later days. There was that great day at 
Merton when, rather young, rather frightened, I was put 
at the end of the Cardigan, that classic covert planted by a 
dead and gone Lord Walsingham to perpetuate the memory 
of the leader of the Light Brigade. Umber and gold and 
rusty-red, the breck and the heath of that lonely country 
which I love, stretched to left and right of the dark covert, 
dark as a German forest, boding as a place of wolves. 

Within was the tapping of sticks, faint and far, the 
muttered gutterals of men whose names and blood are Danish 
for a thousand years. A jay screamed, rabbits pattered 
across the dead pine needles. A hare lolloped out, saw me, 
sat up, watched, washed her face, paused an instant, one 
paw comically poised behind her nose like a girl with a 
powder-pufi—paused to listen to the growing tumult in the 
wood, oblivious of the man with a gun only ten feet in front. 
Do you wonder that when, satisfied that all was not well in 
the Norfolk world, she lolloped past within twenty feet, 
I let her go ? 

And then, with a clatter of stiff wings, drowning the drone 
of late bees, came the first pheasant, tall as Helicon, a dark 
crossbow against the bird’s-egg blue of a January sky, descend- 
ant of rocketers who had flaunted the guns of kings and the 
crackest of Edwardian cracks. 

‘Lead well in front—and, Swing! Swing!” The old 
injunction, dinned into youthful ears at home, came hack. 
Bang !—the crossbow wilted, pitched headlong in mid-air, 
thudded in a cloud of feathers into the bracken. The acrid 
taste of smokeless bit the nostrils. And suddenly the sky 
was bluer, the day keener, the wind more charged with 
sweetness—and one’s first rocketer was written on the stones 
of memory. 

There was, of course, that other day a month or so later 
when ‘‘ Cocks only” was the order. Three of us out with 
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an attendant half-dozen of keepers in dark green velveteens, 
with gold-corded and tasselled pot hats—they reminded one 
of those old pre-1910 photographs in the Badminton Magazine 
of German keepers at the boar shoots at Furstenstein in those 
very Kaiserlich days which, obstinately, one hopes may 
return, if only for their echo of feudalism. 

We walked and, alternately, drove long coverts and the 
old, old park belt that is full of forest trees and looks as 
though a buck should rightly spring from the bracken at 
any step. We walked and drove, as I say, and it was a 
grand pseudo-poaching day with the right amount of 
strategy and hard work to make it more woodcraft than 
good covert shooting. There was, for instance, that tricky 
stand where you stood out in a ploughed field and commanded 
two hundred yards of covertside, with enough bare trees to 
be able to see when an old cock was going to break out fifty 
yards to left or right. And then you ran like a hare and 
snapshotted him as he rose, out of breath and determined 
to get him at any price. An undignified but exhilarating 
way of getting a cock pheasant. 

It was after killing one real little Gabriel, who swung over 
the tree-tops a good fifty yards up, that we moved on to 
the last stand where ‘‘ Cocks only” was strictly to be 
observed. Perhaps one was a little puffed up. At any rate, 
out came five real raspers and four of them collapsed in the 
most workmanlike style. It began to feel as though, at last, 
the gun was worthy of the stand. 

“IT enjoyed that last stand,” I remarked to my host, as 
who should say, “ Did you see what a fine fellow you have 
here ?” 

“ Yes—very pretty shots—but all hens, you know!” It 
was said very gently, with a smile which forgave my myopic 
murders. Hens on a late January afternoon should have 
ribbons on their tails. 

Like the shutter of dreams there come other, and more 
present, pheasant memories—the tallest of tall archangels 
which sailed triumphantly from the high Timberline of 
Foxley, where Herefordshire, a thousand feet above sea level, 
melts into the marches of Wales. Such pheasants you will 
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mercifully not see in many English counties—birds almost 
beyond game-gun range, flushed from high mountain woods 
where fallow deer bounded like sudden shadows ahead of 
the beaters and a raven croaked cavernously in the blue. 

More homely and lower to earth were the pheasants of 
Umberslade, the grand old cocks who burst in spectacular 
bouquets from a little wood on the edge of the park and 
would have died in dual glory had not one, two—in truth, a 
leash—of foxes, broken covert at the same identical moment 
and come slinking through the bracken within ten yards of 
the next gun and myself. And he, because it was Warwick- 
shire where foxes come first and pheasants a long way after, 
took off his hat and hollaed them away in a voice fit to cheer 
on a Cumberland fell pack. That finished that stand. 

But I love those Warwickshire woodlands. There I 
slew my first English woodcock—a Scots one had already 
fallen to a magnum twelve and No. 2 shot (of all unholy com- 
binations) on a hillside in the Ross of Mull—and there, too, I 
encompassed a most masterly stalk at duck on the Dog Kennel 
Pond in the far, wilder, reaches of the park after all the 
other pheasant shooters had gone indoors to tea, and whisky 
and soda. 

With a sly wink from a host who keeps a poacher’s heart 
within a squire’s jacket, I gave them the slip on the edge of 
the drive and walked through humped and sleeping cattle, 
to where a few ragged thorns, a few sparse pines and a gaunt 
oak from the old Forest of Arden hemmed in one end of a 
deep, dark, overhung pond, a pond grim as a suicide’s pool, 
black as beaten steel beneath a sky full of lurid sunset flames. 

It was a night of wild, black clouds, with blood-red streaks 
low in the west, a wind that screamed in the pines, bitter 
cold, black and boding. And out of the west they came, 
mercifully in the last red flame, five of them, mallard, swift, 
big-bodied, hurtling like bullets. 

Two fell, and even as I scrambled down among the roots 
and bushes to gather them ere the last light went, seven 
more swung in—and two remained. 

And that, I think you will agree, is the best sort of wind-up 
to any pheasant memory. J. WENTWORTH Day. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


TuE holiday season in Scotland has come and gone, favoured 
on the whole with satisfactory weather, and in that close 
season nothing has happened of any great political moment. 
The visit of the King and Queen to Edinburgh was an un- 
qualified success from start to finish. Not only did the 
official functions go “ according to plan,” but their Majesties, 
while living in their Scottish capital, took frequent oppor- 
tunity of moving informally among their subjects, to the 
manifest satisfaction of all the parties concerned. Their visit 
to the West has passed off equally well, and the great new 
Cunarder has been satisfactorily launched and christened. 
Scottish Unionists were favoured by a visit from Mr. Baldwin, 
who made a spirited speech in favour of the Government’s 
policy before a great gathering at Culzean Castle, Ayrshire. 
Grouse have been slain in their thousands, and ‘“‘ Highland ” 
games been held all over the country, at which Sassenach 
and even transatlantic calves have been coyly displayed 
beneath what Sir Ian Macpherson tells us we must not call 
“the kilts.” The Committee on Barley has reported what 
everyone knew before, that whisky costs far too much, and 
that every acre growing barley for distillery purposes yields 
£7 to the farmer, £23 to the distiller, and £350 to the Govern- 
ment ; and the Government has decided to do what everyone 
knew before they would do—nothing. The Forth Road 
Bridge has taken a step towards becoming an accomplished 
fact, and has received the qualified blessing of the Minister 
of Transport. Its building will help employment for a time, 
and its completion will assist an infinitesimal fraction of 
British motorists to reach their destination a little more 
quickly, and will no doubt help to make still more impressive 
the casualty lists which now constitute a permanent feature 
of our daily reading under the caption “ Toll of the Road.” 


THe NATIONAL Parry. 

Meanwhile the Scottish National Party, one of whose 
most attractive traits is its keen nose for publicity, has taken 
advantage of the lull in more serious political activity to send 
a delegation to investigate the working of self-government in 
Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State and the Isle of Man. 
A little band of Innocents Abroad set forth on this self- 
imposed mission; their movements on their adventurous 
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journey were duly chronicled, and on their return they 
published at great length their impressions, which, oddly 
enough, confirmed in every respect the preconceptions with 
which they started. At the head of the mission, needless to 
say, was the Duke of Montrose. Having captured a Duke, 
the Scottish Home Rulers certainly make the most of him, 
and his Grace works overtime in the cause. The fact that, with 
this exception, the movement has so far failed to attract a 
single Scot of light and leading must be an abiding source of 
mortification to the brethren. Accompanied, accordingly, by 
a posse of blameless nonentities, his Grace toured the afore- 
mentioned outposts of empire, and the delegation has duly 
presented a report which might, with a little ingenuity, have 
been constructed from the already published literature of the 
movement without the expense necessarily attendant upon 
overseas travel. Everything, or nearly everything, it appears, 
is lovely in the Manx and (separate) Irish gardens. With 
a little give here and a little take there it should be possible, 
given the goodwill of men of all parties, to convert Scotland 
into a second Isle of Man, attracting many times its own 
population in the shape of tourists every year. The delegation 
was interested to learn from President de Valera (as it well 
might be) that the Irish Free State did not wish to cut herself 
adrift from the British Commonwealth, although in the Duke’s 
opinion—“ in the Free State they went too far in the matter 
of Republicanism.” Perhaps in this regard it crossed his mind 
that in separating Scotland from England he may (dreadful 
thought) end by unleashing forces that know not Dukes. 
It is hardly surprising to learn that “ our visits have con- 
firmed the wisdom of the policy of economic and social recon- 
struction advocated by the Scottish National Party,” and back 
we come again to the same old windy declarations about 
** Encouragement of new industries, including the ruralisa- 
tion ”—(what a word !)—“ of industry, scientific development 
of agriculture,’ and so forth. Self-government’s greatest 
boon of all, it appears, is that it ‘“‘ brings to fruition the 
artistic and spiritual qualities which are present in most races.” 
No doubt, in saying this, the delegates are thinking more 
particularly of the postage stamps and railway outrages 
respectively of the Irish Free State. They have learned at 
least from their visit the hopeless undesirability of customs 
barriers, but then proceed to ask in the same breath for 
“‘ complete control of Scottish affairs, including taxation and 
finance,” and that ‘“‘ Scotland shall share with England the 
rights and responsibilities they as mother nations have 
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jointly created and incurred within the British Empire.” 
The fact is that Scottish nationalists have not yet learned the 
impossibility of both eating and having your cake. The 
English are a long-suffering race, but even they would baulk 
at allowing a Scotland which had voluntarily degraded herself 
to the status of an Isle of Man to descend upon Westminster 
and poke a finger into the Imperial pie with all the airy 
freedom permissible under an unrepealed Act of Union. 


ELECTIONS AND THEIR RESULTS. 

At the last municipal elections, in November, the Socialists 
and their independent labour allies secured a small working 
majority on the Glasgow Town Council. The result was largely 
brought about by the intervention of a curious body known 
as the Scottish Protestant League which, by dint of befogging 
the issue before the electors and under the guise of a perfervid 
opposition to the machinations of the Vatican in Glasgow, 
managed to secure nine seats for its own representatives at 
the expense of the Moderates, and incidentally to place in 
the saddle a number of representatives of that which it is 
the profession of its members to detest. The fruits of the 
first year of the new council are now made apparent. It is 
estimated that under a continued Moderate régime, there 
would have been a decrease of 10d. in the £ on the rates, which 
stand at the high figure of 14s. in the £. Actually, the rate- 
payers, ‘‘ strained almost to breaking point ”’ in the words of 
Councillor Dollan (Socialist), are to be rewarded for their past 
struggles by the munificent reduction of .02 of a penny. 
This great achievement of Socialist finance is due to two 
factors. The first, a piece of good fortune due entirely to 
the presence of a National government at Westminster in 
place of a Socialist one, is the reduction in the rate at which 
local authorities are now able to borrow, which has benefited 
the Glasgow rates to the extent of no less than £200,000. 
The second is a piece of financial juggling which amply 
warrants the description (supplied by an I.L.P. Councillor), 
of a “ ballyhoo Budget.” In other words, the Socialists have 
budgeted on the highly improbable assumption that the new 
Unemployment Assistance Board will be in a position to take 
over the administration of able-bodied relief on October 1. 
If government relief is not forthcoming until January 1, there 
will be a deficit of approximately £186,000. If relief does 
not come until April, the deficit will be about £297,000. 
The whole thing is a typical illustration of Socialist finance, 
and if the Moderates should get back into power in November 
they will incur the odium of the increased rates which will 
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inevitably follow. The Socialists, not content with putting 
the Government’s increased scale of relief into operation, 
have given increased allowances to children, amounting to 
£139,000, and it is stated that in Glasgow it pays better not 
to work than to work in many occupations. Perhaps the most 
objectionable feature of Socialist administration has been the 
provision made for free books to all children in all the public 
schools, resulting in an increase of expenditure under this 
head from £19,000 to £74,500. About one million books have 
been bought on contract for 193,000 children, and the new 
scheme will mean a saving to parents, who have children at an 
elementary school, of 8s. a child each year, while in the case 
of children attending a secondary school the saving will be 
from £2 to £4 each year. If this were designed to give an 
advantage to necessitous children which they do not at 
present possess, no one could take exception to it. But 
necessitous children at present receive from the ratepayers 
their school books, as they do boots, clothing and meals. The 
books are now to be showered over all alike, needy or not, 
anxious or unwilling to receive this form of public benefaction 
at the expense of their fellows, rich and poor alike. It is a 
step, small it may be, but material, on the road towards the 
great Socialist ideal of turning the country into what Mr. 
Churchill in an inspired moment called “ one vast, glorified 
soup-kitchen.”” Glasgow’s trade has not flourished in recent 
years. Could any sane business man, faced with burdens 
such as these, and with promise of more and more “ social 
services’ to come, be blamed for keeping his business as far 
as possible from Glasgow and her present administrators ? 
On his recent visit to Scotland Mr. Baldwin, addressing his 
Ayrshire audience, stated (with perfect truth) that—‘‘ you 
have not yet been fortunate in the development of new 
industries,” and added (with perfect truth)—‘‘ remember 
that, in so far as you can show satisfactory figures for your 
rates to tempt new industries, that will go a long way.” 
Having regard to the condition in Glasgow set forth above, 
why in the world should anyone coming to this country with 
the intention of setting-up a new business even dream of 
settling in the West of Scotland ? 


Our SHERIFFS 
Under the Administration of Justice (Scotland) Act of 
1933 it is the duty of the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
with the subsequent approval of Parliament, to consider 
from time to time, as vacancies occur in the office of Sheriff, 
whether such vacancies should be filled, or whether new 
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Sheriffdoms should be formed by amalgamation. At the 
time when the Bill was before Parliament this proposal 
excited the liveliest opposition both in the House of Commons 
and the country, and the clause embodying it was carried in 
committee by a majority of one only, and that in the absence 
of several members who should have made a special point 
of being in their places. The present Secretary has come to 
the conclusion that following upon the present vacancy in the 
Sheriffdom of Perth that Sheriffdom should be amalgamated 
with the Sheriffdom of Angus. The proposed amalgamation 
was referred to a select Committee of the House of Lords, 
and this Committee, by a majority of three votes to one, has 
reported in its favour. The dissentient peer was Lord 
Strabolgi, and it is refreshing to find one of his political 
antecedents figuring as the stalwart defender of the status quo 
and of what opponents of the legal profession mysteriously 
regard as “privilege.” On this occasion his Lordship was 
undoubtedly right. The dissatisfaction generally felt through- 
out Scotland with the proposed amalgamation is intensified 
by the fact that it is the Sheriffdom of Perth which is involved. 
For long it has been proverbial that “the Sheriff of Perth 
never dies,” because the holder of that office invariably 
advanced to a higher judicial preferment. That the late Mr. 
Condie Sandeman, K.C., the last holder of the office, was 
unhappily an exception to this rule was his own choice, 
for on more than one occasion he refused promotion to the 
bench of the Court of Session. He was the last, but by no 
means the least, of a long series of distinguished Perth Sheriffs. 
Out of 23 in all, only two have died in office and one resigned ; 
of the other 20, 15 became judges, two of them in the House 
of Lords. This historic office is now to be lumped in with 
Angus, in order to effect the contemptible saving of £650 
a year. The order was opposed by the principal legal bodies 
of Scotland, by Perth itself and the other burghs of Perthshire 
and by the convention of Royal Burghs of Scotland, but their 
objections were swept aside in order to bring about this 
magnificent economy, which in itself will necessarily be 
reduced by extending the area which the new Sheriff's duty 
will cover and thus increasing the allowance payable to him 
for travelling. 

The Lord Advocate, who presented the case for the order 
with great skill to the committee, dealt with the judicial 
statistics and dwelt upon the relatively low number of appeals 
taken to the Sheriff of Perth in recent years. But it would be 
wholly fallacious to take the number of appeals as the criterion 
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of a Sheriff's duties. The real importance of his office lies 
in his administrative duties and in his responsibilities as the 
officer responsible for the maintenance of the peace. The 
Sherifis of Edinburgh and Glasgow (who are, unlike other 
Sheriffs-Principal, full-time officials) are in times of civil 
commotion the two most important men in Scotland. (Like 
other legal officials in Scotland they are disgracefully under- 
paid.) This responsibility, albeit in a lesser degree, rests 
upon the shoulders of the other Scots Sheriffs, and a union 
such as the present increases the risk of making these duties 
too onerous. That such a risk should be run for so paltry 
a saving is certainly not to the credit of the Scottish Office. 
Another objection, not so immediately obvious, but one of 
great importance, arises in this way. The Lord Advocate in 
his evidence enunciated that there must be no such enlarge- 
ment of the jurisdiction of the Sheriff as to make it difficult 
to obtain the appointment of counsel of the highest standing 
at the Bar. Admittedly, any enlargement increases this 
difficulty, for no Sheriff in practice at the Bar may take cases 
in the Court of Session which emanate from the area within 
his own jurisdiction as Sheriff. Furthermore, there is no 
doubt that the constant cutting-down of offices open to 
members of the Bar, of which this proposed amalgamation 
is only one example, will lead in the end of the day to fewer 
and inferior men entering that branch of the legal profession. 
And that this would be definitely to the public detriment not 
even Mr. Maxton could deny. 


EpvucaTIONAL ENDOWMENT 

The Government, yielding to insistent, if belated, parlia- 
mentary pressure, has introduced an Educational Endow- 
ments Bill with a view to meeting in part the criticisms 
which have been directed against the Commission. Many 
people hoped, but few really expected, that a summary end 
would be made of the Commission. Such a drastic step was 
hardly to be anticipated, and would have made an anomalous 
distinction between those endowments which have already 
passed under the Commission’s harrow and those which have 
not had that unpleasant experience. But the authorities 
in the Scottish Office have no excuse whatever for not having 
done three years ago what they now do in order to limit the 
mischief-making powers of the Commission; they were 
content to sit back supinely until the slowly-developed 
parliamentary agitation assumed such dimensions that move- 
ment became inevitable even in Dover House. Accordingly, 
while the life of the Commission has been continued for a 
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further period of two years, the Commissioners are specifically 
charged with having regard to the need for continuing to 
make provision for competitive bursaries at Universities, 
central institutions, or other educational institutions of a 
similar character. This provision is designed to correct 
the astonishing theory of the Commissioners that because 
Education Authorities are now held bound by statute to 
provide for the higher education of those who cannot prose- 
cute their studies owing to poverty, endowments devoted to 
bursaries should therefore be diverted to other purposes. 
Further, power is now reserved to the Scottish Education 
Department—in other words to the Secretary of State acting 
through that Department—to disapprove of schemes sub- 
mitted by the Commission. In this way, it is hoped, public 
opinion will have a better way of making itself felt before 
schemes are finally approved. The knowledge of this check 
upon their activities, coupled with all that has now trans- 
pired in Parliament and elsewhere, will no doubt have the 
required effect on the Commissioners, and it is hoped that 
they will approach what remains to them of their task in a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness. 


THE “ MonsTER” 

Since it was last mentioned in these Notes, in January 

of this year, the Loch Ness “‘ Monster” (as it is still oddly 
called), has ceased to be a speculative possibility, and has 
become a national institution. As anticipated in these 
columns, it has brought a flood of tourists and prosperity 
to Loch Ness and the surrounding neighbourhood. Not only 
that, it has been the subject of scientific investigation and of 
special research expeditions, equipped with every device 
known to modern science ; it has been seen in every kind of 
weather and every condition of light by hundreds, possibly 
by thousands, of spectators ; it has been drawn, photographed, 
motion-pictured in every conceivable posture, static or dy- 
namic ; its picture and its effigy are on sale in every book- 
stall and stationer’s shop in Scotland ; and the extraordinary 
fact remains that no one has the slightest idea what it is, or 
even (really) what it looks like. The theory that it can be 
any kind of seal is now fairly definitely discounted—the 
observers are too unanimous on the subject of ‘ humps” 
to allow of that—and the “ prehistoric monster” dislodged 
by blasting from pre-adamite rocks, although perhaps the 
most attractive view, is now little supported. ‘‘ Mass 
hysteria’ is still a good deal favoured in quiet agnostic 
circles, but on the whole there can be little doubt that “‘ sea- 
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serpent’ would top the poll at any referendum. In this 
view the average citizen is unexpectedly reinforced by the 
scientist, and Dr. A. C. Oudemans, M.Z.S., M. Ornith.S., 
Hon.Mem.Entom.S., etc. of the Netherlands, author of ‘‘ The 
Great Sea Serpent,” has published a pamphlet in Leyden on 
the subject of “the Loch Ness Animal” which satisfactorily 
identifies the creature as a sea serpent. The sea serpent, 
as every schoolboy knows, is from eighteen to two hundred 
feet long, averaging 100 feet. It has a small head, whiskers, 
and a mane. “Its vertical flexibility is astonishing; its 
undulations, amounting to twenty ‘ humps,’ are well known.” 
Dr. Oudemans’ view is that the Loch Ness specimen came 
from the sea and will go back to the sea. Meantime he sounds 
a note of warning; we in Scotland must be careful of our 
strange national heritage, careful, but not too sentimental, 
because ‘‘ as soon as it stops moving its flippers,” says the 
Doctor, “all the humps disappear together; the animal 
sinks. Consequently, the animal is heavier than water, and 
will sink when dead. We had better not be too tender- 
hearted, for, if the Loch Ness Animal should die in its element, 
it will be lost to science for ever.” The extraordinary thing 
is that monster seems to beget monster, and there is a positive 
epidemic of such creatures all over the globe. It is hardly 
possible to open one’s morning paper without reading of a 
monster”? discovered in mid-ocean or off the coast of 
California, in China seas or on the shores of Brittany. ‘‘ What 
will be the end of it all, God knows,” but it is gratifying for 
a loyal Scot to reflect that in this respect, as in so many 
others, Scotland has given a lead to the rest of the world. 


THEAGES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISHMEN SHALL NOT PRAY 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Smr,—I venture to send, in case you have not seen it 
elsewhere, a startling bit of news which appeared in the 
Western Mail and South Wales News on September Ist. 


A correspondent who has returned from a tour of the northern 
capitals, including Leningrad, on the Cunard liner Carinthia, informs 
the Western Mail and South Wales News :— 

“ At 7.30 p.m. on Saturday, August 11, the following message 
was posted :— 

DivinE SERVICE 10 a.m. Sunpay.’ 

“Later that evening we picked up a pilot and several Soviet 
officers, and at 9.45 p.m. the following notice was posted :— 

OWING TO THE ARRIVAL ON OF SoviET AUTHORITIES IT 
HAS BEEN NECESSARY TO CANCEL DIVINE SERVICE.’” 


I wish I had been the commanding officer of Carinthia at 
the time; but perhaps he had instructions from home! 
It is unbelievable that such a thing should happen on a British 
ship. 

a much lower are we going to fall ? 

I am, Sir, 
yours truly, 


GEORGE NAPIER. 
Llanybyther, 8. Wales. 
September 4th, 1934. 


GOLD AND THE NAVY 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review. 


Sir,—In view of the growing realisation on the part of the 
public of the need of replacing over-aged battleships and 
increasing the number of our cruisers at the earliest moment 
allowed by the Treaty of London, the problem of how to 
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finance this rebuilding of the Royal Navy becomes increasingly 
urgent. May I, therefore, draw the attention of your readers 
to a possible solution of this vital question ? 


For some time now, attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the gold in the Bank of England is still at the present 
time reckoned at 85s. to the fine ounce. It has been pointed 
out that revaluation is overdue and, were the metal calculated 
on the basis of to-day’s price (140s.), the increased value or 
profit which would accrue to the Government would be not 
less than £125,000,000, but even if revalued at the lower 
figure, of 130s. to the fine ounce to allow for possible future 
variation in price, here is a sum sufficient in itself to repair the 
deterioration which years of financial starvation and neglect 
have wrought on the strength of our essential defences at sea. 
This moreover would thus be achieved without adding to 
taxation or taking recourse to a new publicly-subscribed 
Defence Loan. 


Of course, it may be objected that this is unorthodox 
economics and no more than “ raiding a nest egg,”’ but surely 
it is to offend against common-sense to deny alike the urgency 
and the gravity of our extremity to the extent of refusing to 
consider seriously a suggestion which, whatever its demerits, 
would save us from our present relative weakness. 


It is perfectly true that the Air Force is at present being 
strengthened, but the fundamental truth of Mr. Baldwin’s 
words cannot be evaded: “.... The bulk of the trade 
routes are on the open sea, where they (our merchant ships) 
can be attacked only by ships and defended only by ships.” 
Were this £125,000,000 used for increasing our vital cruiser 
strength and for replacement of our already over-aged battle- 
ships, we should have accomplished a great deal more than 
having merely restored naval protection to the trade routes on 
which our foodstuffs depend. Work would be given to our 
shipyards ; skill essential to the well-being of the nation re- 
tained within our shores ; employment extended to thousands 
now unemployed in shipping, allied and subsidiary trades ; 
moral deterioration of hopeless and continued unemployment 
brought to a standstill and, finally, profits secured to the firms 
engaged on Admiralty orders, 4s. 6d. of which in the £ would 
return to the Exchequer. 


The stabilising value to European peace of increased 
British naval power cannot be computed in pounds, shillings 
and pence, though there is abundant evidence showing how 
greatly it would be welcomed by France and other countries, 
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while the greater measure of safety secured for the peoples of 
Great Britain and of the Empire could thus be brought about 
without adding one iota to the taxpayer’s heavy burden, 
which for so long and so patiently he has carried without even 
receiving in return adequate defensive measures to maintain 
that English liberty which is the life-blood in his veins. 


I am, etc., 


Patrick DONNER. 


House of Commons. 
September, 1934. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


To THe Epiror oF The National Review. 


Smr,—Having been interested for some years in the 
workings of the League of Nations Union I have no hesitation 
in confirming the statement made by Mr. C. E. Prior in his 
letter to you last month that many of those who support 
the League of Nations Union have the mistaken idea that 
this propagandist body and the League of Nations are one 
and the same. 


It is the name which misleads them, coupled with the 
fact that not only keen supporters of the Union, who do it 
of set purpose, but even some of its opponents follow the 
modern habit of brevity and just drop the word Union. 
In the pursuit of enquiries during the last five ‘years I have 
met hundreds of subscribers to the Union who described 
themselves as members of the League of Nations. When 
told that because Great Britain supported the League all 
British taxpayers were ipso facto ‘““members” these mis- 
guided people evinced surprise. The Union undoubtedly 
owes much of its support, both in members and subscriptions, 
to this ignorance, which is shared by people of all classes. 
As an example :—Not long ago I was told by a highly educated 
man holding a responsible position that because he thought 
it a duty to pay something towards the upkeep of the League 
at Geneva he proposed to subscribe annually to the League 
of Nations Union. Like many others he thought his modest 
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subscription would help to support the work going on at 
Geneva, especially in regard to the reduction of world arma- 
ments ; instead of which it would, of course, swell the funds of 
the Union, which have been used for the purpose of issuing 
propaganda, generally misleading and often untrue, aimed 
at reducing our own defence forces, the reduction of which 
has been responsible for the increase in the armaments of 
other nations and the lowering of the prestige of Great Britain 
in the councils of nations. The net result of much of the 
work of the Union has, therefore, been to increase world 
armaments, and also to reduce the chances of world peace. 


It never seems to strike members of the Union that 
because it is possible to influence the voters of this country 
in regard to our own armaments it is not possible for a 
private English Society to influence the Governments of other 
nations. Hundreds of times have I asked supporters of the 
Union who advocate disarmament how they propose to 
force the U.S.A., Germany, France, Italy or Japan to abolish 
their armaments. Never have I received a reply. 


Mr. Prior refers to the policy and activities of those whose 
names appear as supporters of the Union in their Year Book. 


Subscribers to the funds of the Union consist, it is sub- 
mitted, of whose who, to quote Mr. Prior, “ are the friends of 
every country but their own” (a perusal of the original list 
of donors is illuminating) ; those who are sheer idealists and 
refuse to look facts in the face ; those who joined to support 
the object for which the Union was granted a Royal Charter, 
and who have omitted to keep themselves informed of its 
additional activities ; those small subscribers, who are in the 
majority, who joined “‘ because someone asked me to” or 
“because it seems the right thing to do,” and who just pay 
without knowing or caring to what purpose their subscriptions 
are put; and those who considered they gained political 
advantage by joining and now fear criticism if they resign. 

Mr. Prior asks: ‘“‘ Cannot something be done to make 
people realise that the UNION is totally different from the 
League of Nations.” May I suggest to the Executive of the 
Union that the above italicised words be printed on all papers, 
pamphlets and posters issued by its authority; then their 
society would no longer sail under false colours.—Yours truly, 


J. EK. T. HARpPeEr. 


Hawkhurst, Kent. 
September 5, 1934. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


HOPS AND PROSPERITY 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review. 


Smr,—I have the good fortune, to live in a hop county 
(although I do not grow hops), and I wish everyone could 
realise what hops, now a very paying crop, are doing for us 
in Kent and Sussex. The crop was a full one, picking has 
been done in cloudless weather. Hordes of Londoners 
invaded us, and have now gone home. The overspill of this 
one bit of prosperity has been immensely beneficial. The 
builders were working overtime all August to get the oast 
houses ready, charcoal burners have been at work all the 
year. Farmers have sold their orchards to enterprising 
publicans, who had barrows full of apples outside their 
premises. Milk producers have sold their milk, and see with 
satisfaction that hop growers who had taken to dairying are 
turning back to their proper avocations. Best of all, and as 
an evidence of last year’s hop earnings, grass lands are being 
cleaned and manured, gates are being mended, dead trees 
removed, fences are being strengthened and repaired, and, 
above all, cottages are being put in order. I will not dwell 
upon the amount of work that this has given. The country- 
side is smiling, and beginning to have its former orderly 
look. We had a lot of money during the war, but we had no 
labour then, so the land did not benefit as it should. Since 
1921 we have been starving ourselves and our fields. One of 
my neighbours, who owns four hundred acres of land, mixed 
arable and grass, has actually been able to have a holiday with 
his wife on the strength of his hops. We have the prospect 
of one more bumper year, but after that it is hoped that the 
hops will continue to pay, as long as we preserve a rigid 
system of protection against the foreigner, and some measure 
of control over home growers. 


Yours, etc., 
A Country LOVER. 


Sussex. 
September, 1934. 
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CANADA AND THE U.S.A 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following which he has 
received from Canada :— 


EASTERN CANADA. 
September. 


So you’ll know what’s going on, there is talk here of an 
early influx of “‘ Americans” into Canada as permanent 
citizens; not only as farmers, but industrially—this due 
to the way Canada has weathered the depression—the envy 
and admiration of the United States. 


Lately the American newspapers have paid warm tribute 
to Canadian law, its banking system, and other institutions, 
and this, it would appear, has fired the imagination of serious- 
thinking ‘‘ Americans,” causing many to regard Canada 
the best bet of the future. 


The extreme drouth in the Western United States in 
recent successive years, and the drifting of 6 ft. of sand over 


their crops, in some cases, have made disheartened farmers 
look to the Canadian West. 


Is it possible we are on the eve of great numerical growth ? 
If, as you contend, we suffer badly from “ inferiority 
complex,” yet we poke along in our humble way (a damn 
sight better than arrogance)—not expecting too much—and 
perhaps, some day, soon, that God-Almighty-clumsy-hulk, 
the Great U.S.A., will realise we are the coming nation ; our 
lusty national strength and integrity being due to British 
ancestry, and “ being north of 49,” as you said to me a 
year ago. Indeed, many better-class ‘‘ Americans” expect, 
some day, the United States will be back in that Empire. 


My impression . .. is that should an influx of “‘ Amer- 
icans’”’ into Canada occur, it will be of the better thinking 
folk—these we should admit with open arms—and our rigid 
immigration laws will exclude the riff-raff. 


Anyway, that’s what is being talked of at the moment. 
In a measure, the enormous number of United States motor 
tourists here in our Dominion this season bears this out. 
Last Sunday, in Ontario, there were almost as many U.S. 
cars on the roads as Canadian cars. Don’t you think 
this significant in the light of what I have observed ? 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Str,—The National Review is one of the publications 
that tries to rouse the British people to an appreciation of 
its great possessions—and surely Shakespeare is one of the 
greatest—so having lately attended the Shakespeare Festival 
at Stratford-on-Avon I write to give some account of it. 


It was more or less by accident that I went there, 
certainly with no idea of the beauty and perfection to be 
found. And now I am left wondering why this very perfect 
thing is not trumpeted abroad and placarded on every 
hoarding. The Bayreuth Festival is, I should say, better 
known in Great Britain than is the Shakespeare Festival. 
The Germans have seen to the advertisement of Wagner ; 
can we not do something to make our Shakespeare Festival 
as well known? It is true that some of us may not like 
the outward appearance of the theatre, may even think it 
somewhat of an anomaly in that setting, but the inside 
leaves nothing to be desired as to comfort, beauty, and 
superb staging effects. 


It is difficult to speak in detail of the Festival company 
within the limited compass of a letter, but it will be easily 
understood what artistic perfection is achieved where the 
actor, excellent in a leading part in one play, brings the same 
finished talent to the smallest part in another. It was with 
real difficulty that one recognized the personality of the actor 
beneath the character presented. To mention only two or 
three, who would credit that Charles VI of France, with the 
twisting, working lips, plucking fingers, and quavering voice 
of senile age was indeed the same man as the stately, deep- 
voiced Trebonius of the Roman Senate or the foppish courtier 
Boyet ? 

And could Prospero and Biron really be the same as the 
soul-stirring Mark Antony? And surely the enchanting 
Ariel was no creature of flesh and blood but in fact that 
exquisite spirit, the very creature of Shakespeare’s conception. 
Where all are good it seems invidious to name any one actor, 
but Mr. Stanley Howlett, Miss Patricia Hayes and Miss 
Rachel Kempson are especially gifted. 

With such acting to be seen it is difficult to believe the 
repeated statements that the English stage is not good; but 
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then it is not seen as it should be. There are certainly large 
audiences, but they could, and should, be larger; the stalls 
might well be better filled, and the season, which lasts now 
from April to September, might be extended if only more 
people knew of the delight of this magnificent—and all- 
British—production. 


Yours truly, 


Strathairly, N.B. M. ANSTER. 
September, 1934. 


THE INARTICULATE MILLIONS 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review. 


Str,—The Socialists always assert that they have the 
interests of the “underdog” at heart; it is absolutely 
impossible for them to substantiate this claim on their White 
Paper policy. Could there be a greater travesty of Socialism 
than in handing over about 240 millions, nolens volens, 
to the tender mercies of a comparatively small party of 
intelligentsia ? Somewhat more unaccountably, these 240 
millions do not appear to display any excessive gratitude for 
this generosity—possibly their enthusiasm is qualified by the 
realisation that there will be increased opportunities for 
corruption and tyranny under the Brahmin regimé. 

The truth, unfortunately, is that the Socialists’ solicitude 
for the “‘ underdog ” is confined solely to the potential voter ; 
the mute, inarticulate millions have, speaking generally, no 
votes, therefore their fate is immaterial. 


W. R. J. (Major). 


Minden, Brackendale Road, Camberley. 
September 3, 1934. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE NOVEL 


Has A Function To-pay ? 


THE word “ novel ”’ conjures up in the mind a huge, amorphous 
beast. The novel can take any conceivable shape, it can be 
enormously long or quite short, it can deal with every 
human interest. There are novels that amuse, novels that 
edify, novels that aim at crystallizing life into art, novels 
that are brutally didactic. There appears then to be no 
realm, no form, no aim, of which we can say, “‘ This belongs 
peculiarly to the novel.” 

Yet we rebel against this tame conclusion: there must 
surely be some reason, we think, besides the desire for dis- 
traction, why the novel should exist as a separate form of 
literature, some special job that the novel alone can do, 
or at any rate do better than any other form of literature. 
If this is so, it is important to discover what it is, because 
the novel is the most powerful literary instrument of our 
time, through which many people arrive at their formative 
ideas of life. 

Leaving aside the small proportion of very good or very 
bad books, the level of writing to-day, of handling of ideas 
and matter, is high. But on the other hand there seems to 
be no agreed conception of what the business of the novel is. 
Again and again as we read a book we say, “‘ What is this 
really about ? What is this book for?” Such experiences 
force us to ask the question, ‘‘ Has the novel any functional 
purpose to fulfil? If it has, what part does it, or ought it 
to, play in a modern, organized, civilized community ? ” 

The picture in the past seems clear enough. Defoe, 
plainly, was intent to show how the social structure made 
the individual what he was, and that what men or women 
became was largely a matter of chance. He was concerned 
with the injustice of social law. Fielding painted society 
with satirical emphasis on hypocritical ideology, and this in 
effect is what Thackeray also did. Richardson too painted 
society, with a delicate psychological insight foreign to 
Fielding ; he was concerned, we might say, with the justice 
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of social law, but in a certain direction only, for he confined — 
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himself to a special aspect of society, to the incidence of 
one set of ideas ; just as Jane Austen, again, restricted herself 
to a certain narrow class and the ideas proper to that class. 
Dickens presented life more fully, and dealt with the moral 
ideas that permeated society ; treating his work in a broad 
sense, we can say he was a descendant of Defoe. The point 
I would suggest, therefore, is that the novelists of chief 
account, from Defoe down to George Eliot, even such an 
untraditional writer as Peacock, took society as their theme, 
and tried to give their readers some particular attitude 
towards society. * 

The next point I would like to suggest is that in the last 
century a change came over the novel, a change which 
began, roughly speaking, with Meredith. It was not im- 
mediately perceptible, because it was one of emphasis: the 
elements were much the same as before, but it was the 
importance of the individual rather than of society that was 
stressed. This is all the more remarkable as Meredith 
always argued that the business of comedy, and much of 
his best work ranks as such, was to enliven society’s 
consciousness of itself. Yet when he presents you with 
people he gives you their essence as individuals: his crude 
matter is still largely society, but society is not his mind- 
material, his theme. Perhaps he gives the clearest statement 
of his purpose when he says in Beauchamp’s Career :— 

“My people conquer nothing, win none; they are actual yet 
uncommon. It is the clockwork of the brain that they are directed 


to set in motion, and—poor troop of actors to vacant benches—the 
conscience residing in thoughtfulness which they would appeal to.” 


His object was to keep the mind attentive to his people as 
such. He by no means ignored society, but his real concern 
was with the vital moral struggles of his people, determined 
to act well from clear motives in spite of convention. Tom 
Jones had no moral problems, Clarissa knew exactly what 
was right and wrong, but the interest of Meredith’s characters 
lies precisely in their discovery of what is right for themselves. 
Hardy carried this process still further. Though he worked 
within its moulds, society for him existed mainly as a part 
of inexorable Fate, and meant little to him as the expression 
of humanity. But it is when we come to Mr. E. M. Forster 
that we see how radically the novel had changed its object 
of pursuit. For him society exists only as a background ; 
what he is concerned with is the personal relation. For 


*Of great novels, I can only think of Tristram Shandy and Wuthering 
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him, the novel is not meant to make society regard itself, 
but to change people by making them look at themselves 
and each other in a new way. 

But two people is itself a kind of society, and it was 
left to D. H. Lawrence to carry the process to its logical 
conclusion, and to induce the individual to look at himself :— 


“ Tt is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really determines 
our lives. And here lies the vast importance of the novel, properly 
handled. It can inform and lead into new places the flow of our 
sympathetic consciousness, and it can lead our sympathy away in recoil 
from things gone dead. Therefore the novel, properly handled, can 
reveal the most secret places of life: for it is in the passional secret 
places of life, above all, that the tide of sensitive awareness needs to 
ebb and flow, cleansing and freshening.” 


To increase the tide of sensitive awareness is therefore to be _ 


the novelist’s object, and Mrs. Woolf has much the same 
purpose. She has declared that for the modern novelist 
the interest lies “‘in the dark places of psychology,” as it 
does for Mr. Joyce; and it is Mrs. Woolf who has said that 
in Ulysses “‘ he is concerned at all costs to reveal the flickering 


of that innermost flame which flashes its message through 


the brain.” 

But whatever the aim of the novelist may seem to be, 
his object always is, as Henry James said, to present reality. 
Whatever his epoch, his inescapable task is to place before 
us what he considers to be the most important reality. What 
subject could be more fitting for the eighteenth century, 


with its glorification of the social virtues, than society as a . 


whole ? What would we expect from the individualism of 
the Victorian age but insistence upon the unique validity 
of the personality? In the Edwardian era it seemed 
important to batter down the barriers of the ego, and Mr. 
Forster voiced the sense of the prime value of the personal 
relation. His novels, just as much as those of his predecessors, 
were functional: they responded to a social need. 

But then the chaos of the War, reinforced by the 
revelations of psycho-analysis, made it seem that the most 
important thing people could do was to discover themselves, 
find out how their minds and emotions worked; and so, 
again as a function of the general desire, we get the novels 
or Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Joyce. In these society practically 
disappears. But, indeed, what was society? The older 
novelists could rely on obtaining a definite reaction to the 
issues they raised: Fielding knew what people would think 
about Tom Jones’s adventures ; Richardson could count on 
what his readers would feel about Clarissa. There was a 
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definite social, that is to say, moral background, down to 
Mr. Forster. But with the War this background disin- 
tegrated. The gyration of values was such that only by 
discarding values as far as possible could the novelist present 
realities at all. Perhaps it would be truer to say that the 
hotch-potch of values was the reality. 


At this point some novelists frankly abandoned the old 
track, and Mrs. Woolf decided that it was the task of the 
novelist to portray consciousness ‘‘ with as little mixture of 
the alien and external as possible’: in short, they turned 
to poetry. But this is not what people want from the novel : 
they want the traditional novel, as written from Trollope to 
Galsworthy and beyond, and which has society as its material 
and its theme. Thus it still went on being written, and the 
great bulk of the competent respectable novels that we read 
deal with human beings in the mass within the framework 
of contemporary morals. It is in this way that the novel is 
functional. Thus the responsibility of the novelist is enor- 
mous, for he is to reveal to society what it is doing, why 
it is doing it, and, perhaps, indicate the path along which 
it might advantageously go. 

But if we look, generally, at the “ traditional ”’ novel of 
to-day, it is forced upon us that it has ceased to do its job. 
For what are the things of importance at the moment, what 
is the urgent reality ? The most important thing, as always, 
is belief, our attitude towards life, for where there is no 
belief there is no good art; it is the scaffolding about which 
the artist constructs his symbols. And the materials upon 
which the novelist exercises his beliefs are the thoughts 
which occupy or agitate the mass of his fellows. And what 
is it that most of us think about when we are not definitely 
concerned with our work or some personal matter ? Ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred think, whether they want to 
or not, about “‘ what is going to happen?” I would almost 
say that this thought oppresses us. All of us, I imagine, 
however little we are naturally politically-minded, however 
feeble our bent towards economics may be, find questions 
of politics and morals, with or without moral implications, 
urging themselves upon our thoughts. We cannot avoid the 
belief that it is on how we think about them that it will 
depend whether or not we incur disaster. Some day we shall 
have to make up our minds. Are we or are we not witnessing 
the collapse of capitalism ? Would it be advisable for the 
sake of security to abandon the liberty of speech and thought 

so many generations of our ancestors fought for? Are we 
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to have a dictatorship, and if so, of what kind? How are 
we going to solve the problem of starvation in the midst of 
plenty ? Of combining peace with justice? Every sane 
person is bound to think about these things, for we are deeply 
filled with the realisation that the trend of events in the next 
few years is going to affect the whole quality and character 
of our lives. 

But do we, as a rule, when we pick up a novel, find these 
urgent, essential things, so much as touched on? There is 
hardly a hint of them. We are beguiled with stories of which 
the thread is the relations of people with one another, eternal 
triangles repeated in the same monotonous patterns ; or we 
are invited to consider the fortunes and misfortunes of some 
particular persons of no significance as a symbol of some 


quality in life. And all this usually passes among people of | 


what we might call the sheltered classes, who live in a closed 
world removed from the present dynamic realities of social 
life. There is nothing in these books to help us to adjust 
our lives in the surroundings we are fated to encounter : and 
if it is not the business of literature to aid us in this, then 
literature, with the other arts, is the futile waste of time 
some moralists have declared it to be. 

I am aware that this raises the whole question of the 
position of the novelist as part of the organism of society. 
The novelist, it will be granted, belongs to the sect of 
‘* clerks,”’ to use the medieval term lately brought back into 
use by M. Julien Benda, the clerks whom M. Benda accuses 
of having betrayed their trust. This is not to say that it is 
the business of the novelist to direct his energies to propaganda, 
and indeed the fate of most propagandist work should be a 
sufficient warning against attempting it. The clerk is to 
stand aloof from political parties, with their organisation of 
hatreds, for not to do so involves his clipping his independence 
of thought to fit a set of dogmas, and what is more, a surrender 
of his intellectual independence to the very passions he should 
be intent to comment on and illuminate. One does not ask 
that the novelist should direct the passions or frame political 
issues, but that is far from saying he is not to influence them. 
Indeed, he cannot fail to do so, merely by the presentation of 
facts, if he presents facts of significance, if he shows what 
people are really doing, thinking, and feeling. 

For the novel is a spectacle of man offered to man; it 
helps him to generalise his passions by seeing them in a 
condition of detachment. What he must be offered, then, isa 
spectacle of men faced with the same conditions as face 
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him, the same problems, the identical social issues. The 
novelist will not attempt to solve the problems, but his job 
is to handle the emotions arising out of those issues. Since 
the novelist’s matter is the life surging round him, he cannot 
detach himself from it; he must, on the contrary, be im- 
pregnated with the sense of his time, a sense which his figures 
must share; otherwise these figures will exist in a vacuum, 
clothed in unreality. 

But, of course, no work of art is purely presentation : life 
cannot be presented, nor if it could would the result be art : 
for art is significant, and life is not until the mind works upon 
it. To write at all, a man must have a point of view. And 
here it is that the position of the clerk becomes onerous ; 
he is in the world but not of it, and it is his task toclarify 
issues, to decide which are the ideas of greatest value in man’s 
scheme of things. As artist it is his business to pose the 
eternal moral questions, as novelist to place them in the 
setting of his own day. But the majority of our novelists 
only too evidently fail in this essential task, and in so far 
as they do so they are false to their trust as clerks, because 
the effect of their evading the issues is to falsify life. There 
are hundreds of novels every year about perfectly futile 
people worried about their own silly emotions, usually living 
in luxurious conditions, and whose last anxiety is food, while 
all the time civilization is on the edge of the precipice, 
millions are on the verge of destitution. To read most 
novels is to dwell temporarily in a wearisome paradise 
of fools. 

And there are more than the mere brute facts of life 
which the novelist ought to criticise. As clerk it is his 
business to clarify ideas, and never was there a time perhaps 
in which there were so many ideas penetrating all awry into 
the common consciousness than at the present day. All awry, 
because ideas are no longer disseminated by the few capable 
of grasping them completely, but through the distorting 
medium of the newspaper, of “chatty” paragraphs in 
magazines. It is appalling to think what confusion just 
exist in the general mind on such topics as relativity, 
Marxism, psycho-analysis, group-consciousness. Some of 
these notions are vital, dynamic, likely to be directive, of 
the very kind the novelist is peculiarly fitted to deal with. 
Take, as an instance, the idea of the class war. I do not 
myself believe in the necessity of a class war; I do not hold 

that there is a rigid dividing line of class-consciousness ; 
but here, surely, is an idea which the novelist should dissect, 
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analyse, not directly, but by implication; here above all 
places, possibly, is it urgent that he should exercise his 
function of dispelling hatreds. It is in this realm that his 
aloofness as a clerk is valuable, his refusal to be dragged into 
political camps of the first importance. 


No doubt the novelist should deal with something more 
eternal than a state society which is, like all states of society, 
transitional. What he really does is to place the personal 
moral problem within the framework of contemporary 
society: what one would argue, however, is that to-day it 
is very difficult to separate personal morals from the social 
moral problem. But if we look at the works of those who 
write about the personal moral problem, the issues of their 
stories seems perfectly pointless. The authors seem to have 


no conception that a point of view, a belief, is necessary. © 


We get novels of personal relationship, often very subtly 
written, but we say at the end, “‘ Well, what of personal 
relations ?”’ No answer is forthcoming. Mr. Forster, when 
he wrote of them so exquisitely, opposed the inner life to the 
outer life of telegrams and anger: he had a belief. But to-day 
we look in vain for such a thing, and in this sphere, even 
more than in the sphere of social morality, it is useless simply 
to present life: some definite scale of values must be implied. 
There must, in short, be a theme, some underlying idea 
which directs the story. That ultimately is an artist’s 
subject-matter, though he may not be wholly conscious 
of it. 

But to-day it is not easy to discover what the themes of 
most novels are. We are left in the void, in a curious atmos- 
phere of unreality. Novelists, in fact, are not presenting 
reality. One suspects that it is because, speaking as a whole, 
our novelists are not contemporary in thought: they seem 
unaware of the urgency of the social problem, and oblivious 
of the fact that in the last few years private morals have 
taken a new set; we have emerged from the post-war chaos. 
Indeed one feels, even in able novels, that the mind brought 
to bear on the material is a mind of fifteen or twenty years 
ago, years in which the moral outlook has altered, and in 
some countries the nature of civilization been radically 
transformed. The conclusion, bleak and comfortless as it 
may be, is that our novelists in the main fail in the funda- 
mental task of thought: one is conscious of no theme 
underlying their presentation. 


It is foolish, however, to condemn a whole generation of 
novelists as it is absurd to indict a whole nation. Here and 
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there we find a novel in which the writer realises his vast 
responsibilities. Yet one would say that at least ninety-five 
in a hundred of the novels we read, good reputable novels, 
written often by men or women of great ability and dis- 
tinction, are perfectly futile. The writers seem capable of 
nearly every achievement: they can write well, they can 
describe, they can analyse, they can arouse our emotions : 
but they seem impervious to contemporary consciousness. 


Bonamy DoBREE. 


THE HISTORY OF THIS WAR 

THe History oF THE WoRLD War, 1914-1918. By Captain 
Liddell Hart. (Faber: 8s. 6d.) An enlargement, due to 
important new material, of The Real War, published by the 
author in 1930. The latter title is the truer one, for the 
writer pursues reality with exceptional imagination, wit and 
conciseness ; he is a historian to his fingertips. He is also a 
thinker and sees past, present and future as a whole ; we are 
left with the uncomfortable conviction that the next war will 
but repeat the history and blunders of the last. This latter 
edition only reinforces the conclusions of the earlier one, 
namely, that the German General Staffs, having collared both 
Government and armed forces, released a clanking Juggernaut 
which they had neither ability nor vision to drive. A huge, 
murderous traffic block ensued, and the powers that be were 
united in repressing or misusing all suggested novel methods 
for clearing it until starvation produced a collapse. Though 
the author has a reputation for belittling generals he sees them 
as human factors and notes their assets as well as their 
liabilities. While Foch committed errors due to his attack 
complex, his lion-hearted vision of the true moral factor 
will always place him among the world’s greatest men. 
Marshal Pétain stands high in the author’s favour and it is 
to be hoped that Captain Liddell Hart’s next book will deal 
with that great Frenchman, too little known in England. 


A HISTORY COMPLETED 
MopERN ENGLAND (1885-1932) A History of My Own Times. 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. (Methuen ; 16s.) The History 
of England edited by Sir Charles Oman is completed by this, 
the eighth, volume. Former historians have usually been 
content to stop short of their own generation on the ground 
that a contemporary point of view cannot be impartial: 
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There is no reason here for such a complaint, for the author, 
while he does not conceal his own point of view, remains 
scrupulously fair in his presentment of facts. His difficulties 
have rather arisen from the immense size of his canvas; 
it was only set out to cover fifty years, whereas former volumes 
have covered twice that period, but the half century in question 
included a complete revolution in English public and social 
life and the greatest war in history. We start with Queen 
Victoria and Lord Salisbury, we pass from Asquith and 
Lloyd George to Ramsay MacDonald and through the trans- 
formations that those names entail. The book only aims 
at an account of political events, and even so it suffers from 
condensation ; it makes no attempt at describing the social 
and domestic revolutions which took place in the lives of 
the people. Within these inevitable limitations the work 
is very well done, and the interest is enhanced by the personal 
recollections and impressions of the author, for the period 
under review exactly coincides with his own public career. 


A MAN BORN BEFORE HIS TIME 

THE REVOLUTIONARY EMPEROR, JOSEPH II. 1741-1790. By 
S. D. Padover, Ph.D. (Cape; 12s. 6d.) There is always a 
presage of doom in the history of Austria in any age, but 
never has this innate tragedy shown itself more clearly than 
during the reign of Joseph II, son of Maria Theresa and brother 
of Marie Antoinette. Loveless, lonely, unable to make human 
contacts, doomed to be misunderstood, lacking the courage, 
perseverance and power of leadership to put his policy 
through he yet possessed vision far ahead of his day, and his 
one aim, pursued with equal passion and futility, was the 
betterment of his people. He abolished serfdom, suppressed 
idle and licentious monasteries, reformed the law and the 
punishment code, lifted oppressive taxation from the shoulders 
of the poor. Yet he died execrated by all his people, those 
whom he had benefited as well as those whose power he had 
curtailed. His failure left the way clear for Francis II and 
Metternich. It is a tragic story, and Professor Padover tells 
it very well. 


THE OLD PRETENDER 
Tue By Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. 
(Cassell ; 5s.) James III of England and VII of Scotland— 
it is the latter aspect that most concerns this Life—remains 


a shadowy figure, even in Continental histories written by 
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Englishmen. As the authors remark: ‘ Not till 1907 were 
published two large and important Lives . . . detailed 
and fully documented.” Since then silence, now broken by 
this short, clear and readable book, which lets the tragedy 
tell its own tale. Like Charles I and Louis XVI James 
Stuart was heir to a crown while distinguished for virtues 
which would more happily have adorned a country life or 
the cloister. The ill-luck of the Stuarts concentrated on 
this sad man, the greatest gentleman of them all; his 
lightest journey invariably encountered incredible climatic 
conditions, culminating in personal prostration at any vital 
moment. The Scottish lairds who composed his court, while 
loyal and devoted to his person, fought fiercely among them- 
selves for lack of any other occupation. The whole story 


is a lesson on the saying that possession is nine points of the 
law. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE v. PRIVATE CHARITY 
THe New Puivanturopy. A study in the relations between 
the Statutory and Voluntary Social Services. By Elizabeth 
Macadam. (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d.) The English people 
have a genius for compromise and a tradition of voluntary 
public service unique in the world. It is therefore possible 
that they will continue to run with the hare of State-aided 
philanthropy and hunt with the hounds of private charity. 
Miss Macadam desires this continuance and sets out the 
methods by which it can be secured. She is probably at 
heart a convinced advocate of State philanthropy, yet she 
desires to introduce into Government schemes of mass 
assistance the careful investigation of cases, the all-embracing 
card indexes, the trained experience of the well-run 
charitable undertaking. While not wholly in sympathy with 
the Charity Organisation Society she pays a glowing tribute 
to the principles and methods which govern its administra- 
tion. The co-operation between public and private assist- 
ance is to be attained by means of Central Advisory Boards, 
the universal adoption of case-book methods and the training 
of Government officials in philanthropic work on C.O.S. 
lines. All these measures are useful in their way, but they 
fail to touch the real root of the matter. How can Govern- 
ment assistance in the mass maintain the traditions and 
methods of discriminating philanthropy, inasmuch as it is 
dependent on the Parliamentary vote ? How can subscrip- 
tions to good works be indefinitely maintained when taxation 
is making enormous claims from the right hand, while bene- 
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ficent societies are doubling their demands from the left 
hand in order to live up to the standards exacted by State 
inspectors ? Miss Macadam quotes as a unique instance a 
Highland village which has provided a motor car for its 
district nurse. Inquiry at any County Nursing committee 
would have told her that a very large proportion of voluntary 
district nursing associations are struggling to provide motor 
transport to meet the increasing demands of the Health 
services, and that many are bankrupt in consequence. This 
is only a straw showing the direction of the wind—but such 
instances can be repeated ad lib. The book is so rich in 
knowledge and experience of detail that it ought to face more 
courageously the difficulties of principle which confront us. 


AN ORTHODOX ECONOMIST 

THE GREAT Depression. By Lionel Robbins. (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d.) The man in the street, when the world slumped 
about his feet in 1931, made an honest attempt to comprehend 
the economic and financial causes of poverty and trade 
paralysis which surrounded him. Economic treatises ap- 
peared by the score and were eagerly read and discussed. 
To-day he has retired baffled from an impossible task, and 
who shall blame him ? When experts disagree so profoundly 
how is the layman to decide? Professor Robbins’ book, in 
its earlier explanatory chapters, is almost too technical to 
give him the enlightenment he needs, but its main conclusions 
are clear. The world slump occurred mainly because the 
Gold Standard was mismanaged, and this country was the 
main offender, inasmuch as in 1925 we stabilised the pound 
at too high a level. If recovery is to set in the nations must 
return to an International Gold Standard, the credit of each 
country to be regulated by the gold holdings of its Central 
Bank. Import licenses and restrictions must cease (though 
Professor Robbins does not like tariffs he tolerates them for 
the present), wages must be made flexible and bear some 
relation to costs, and the State must not interfere with private 
trade. All this is very orthodox, but it is not the whole 
problem. Professor Robbins appears to beg almost as many 
questions as he solves. 


LEADERS OF Europe. By Emil Ludwig. (Ivor, Nicholson 
& Watson; 18s.) Herr Ludwig has grown into a protagonist 
of the Socialist and International point of view in Europe 


generally. He writes of those men who in the post-War years 
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fought for the international outlook and the disappearance 
of war by agreement. The list includes Briand, Mazaryk, 
Nansen, Rathenau, and Lloyd George. Stalin and Mussolini 
appear as Socialists though not pacifists. Strange to say 
Ramsay MacDonald is absent. Such a book can only press 
a point of view; impartiality can find no place in it, as we 
can judge on reading the study of Lloyd George, selected as 
the British exponent of Herr Ludwig’s views, for his activities 
during the Boer War are cited as his noblest period. In- 
teresting though forgotten details emerge in the account of 
the lives of those men whose struggles in the War lay beyond 
the immediate ken of Englishmen. There is a dramatic 
description of Mazaryk leading an army of released Czecho- 
slovak prisoners literally round the world in order to enrol 
them in the ranks of the Allies. On his way through the 
United States he extracted from President Wilson a pledge 
to dismember the Austrian Empire, the two men having 
previously “‘ clicked ” as philosophers of the Platonic school ! 
Thus is history made. 


A HEROINE OF THE REVOLUTION 

THE Gipsy-QUEEN oF Paris. Being the story of Madame 
Tallien by whom Robespierre fell. By R. McNair Wilson. 
(Chapman & Hall; 12s. 6d.) To everyone interested in the 
French Revolution Madame Recamier and Madame de Stael 
are household words, for their wit lent piquancy to their 
physical charms. Madame Tallien, an infinitely more beauti- 
ful woman than either, is far less well known for there is 
little really to be said for her save that she was an astoundingly 
lovely creature with no moral sense and a lust for power, and 
that the money bags of international finance were behind her. 
Theresia was the daughter of the Spanish banker Cabarrus 
who shared with Baring in London, Necker in Paris, and 
Rothschild in Frankfort the power which usury gives. Indeed 
the biography is written round this theme; Mr. McNair 
Wilson preaches from the text of Napoleon’s saying: 
“'L’argent est plus fort que le despotisme.”” We cannot 
follow him all the way in his contention that international 
finance was the sole cause of the French Revolution, as well 
as the power that fought against the Revolution, and that 
Napoleon fought his campaigns to rid Europe of usury ; 
there is truth in it, but it is not the whole truth. As a 
biography this is a pleasant, readable book, which in no way 
disguises Theresia’s faults, yet makes her out a human, lovable 
creature. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE Lonety Lapy or Dutwicu, by Maurice Baring 
(Heinemann, 5s.). An impression, hardly a story. The 
author was told the bare bones of an unexplained tragedy ; 
he has clothed it as far as possible with the flesh and blood 
of motive and purpose, yet much remains mysterious. Zita 
is a clever example of the type of character who never faces 
up to life or fights for her own hand but remains passive and 
inarticulate. Robert is less convincing; his friends would 
have recognized him for the monster of selfishness he really 
was. A clever sketch, but rather left “in the rough.” 


Pi~GRIMAGE TO Mecca, by Lady Evelyn Cobbold (Murray, 
10s. 6d.). This should be, and indeed is in parts, a most 
interesting book, for the gathering at Mecca is unique in 
the world. Unfortunately the author dwells but little on 
her impressions and descriptions of the actual event, and 
fills her pages with ardent advocacy of the Mohammedan 
religion, being herself a follower of Islam. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


Ruonppa Rovunpasovut, by Jack Jones (Faber, 7s. 6d.) A 
lifelike presentment of day-to-day existence in a Welsh 
mining valley by a miners’ leader. This book is extra- 
ordinarily good. We see the men as they are, bearing their 
enforced idleness bravely, singing, acting, working when 
they can, caring nothing for politics, foreign or domestic, 
tragically indifferent to their rulers, for what are political 
crises to them ? 


Name Tuis Birp, by Eric Fitch Dalglish (Dent, 7s. 6d.). 
Every country lover knows the experience of turning over a 
bird book to identify an unknown specimen, to find that the 
only illustration which seems apposite represents a bird 
which paid a unique visit to these islands fifty years ago. 
Such people should buy this book. One starts by deciding 
whether one strange bird’s back is brown or grey and 
proceed through the various references in the key till one 
reaches two or three alternatives. The excellent descriptions 
of each bird do the rest. The illustrations which form the 
third section of the book form its least satisfactory feature. 
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LirE AND WorK IN EnoxLAND: A Sketch of Our Local and 
Economic History, by H. A. L. Fisher (Arnold, 3s.). There 
is an immense amount of information to be gained from 
this summary of the conditions of life in England from 
prehistoric times to the present day. The appearance of 
the country, the development of agriculture, the growth of 
the towns, the food, clothes, crafts and domestic comforts 
of the people ; all these are set down for each succeeding age 
in delightfully readable fashion. We have learned to expect 
perfect work from Mr. Fisher and we get it here. 


A VINDICATION OF CHARLES THE First, by Joshua A. Brooks, 
with sixteen illustrations (Hurst & Blackett, 18s.). A 
character sketch of the King as prince, king, husband, 
churchman and martyr. A strong case is made out for 
the King as the champion of the Church of England. Despite 
all his errors of judgment Charles was most truly a martyr 
for his faith. The book is somewhat unfair to the moderate 
Parliamentarians as opposed to the Regicides, but brings out 
well the unanswerable argument that if we are seeking a 
tyrant we shall find him in Cromwell and not in Charles. 


THe ANTE Room, by Kate Obrien. Wor tp, 
by Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. each.) In 
The Ante Room the family of a prosperous Dublin shipping 
director pass through three days of stress and anxiety owing 
to a medical consultation on the wife and mother, who is 
dying of cancer. Their private trials and worries mingle 
with their common grief, and the atmosphere is wonderfully 
described. Agnes Mulqueen is a sympathetic and lovable 
character. Mr. Brett Young tells the ever tragic story of 
the ousting of the squire by the newly moneyed man. The 
Ombersleys make terms with their millionaire, thus showing 
that each has something to learn from the other. A trifle 
obvious, but the country atmosphere is well depicted. 


Enyoyinc Pictures, by Clive Bell (Chatto & Windus, 
7s. 6d.). British by Anthony Ber- 
tram (The Studio, 10s. 6d.). Readers of Enjoying Pictures 
should start with the last chapter in order to realize in which 
category of art lovers the author will place him. Should 
he find his proper niche he will then understand the rest of 
the book. To those ‘not placed” the author’s comments 
on thought and love may prove irritating, but his eye for a 
picture is good and his comments thereon are penetrating. 
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Mr. Bertram is a first-rate guide and his illustrations are well 
chosen and not too hackneyed. But does a book like this 
really awake a love of art ? 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Letters of Napoleon. Translated and edited by J. M. 
Thompson. (Blackwell, 10s. 6d.) 


Bonaparte was no letter-writer; he had no time for embroideries of 
style. Nevertheless this collection is interesting as showing his all- 
embracing mind and power of detail. We pass, for instance, from matters of 
European interest to the proper bedtime hour of Eugéne Beauharnais and 
his wife ! 


Air Liner. By Charles Lorne. (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 


The story of a journey by air from Cape Town to Croydon and its re- 
actions on the passengers. A new idea for a book, combining variety of 
scenery with study of human nature. It is very well done. 


Three Hundred Medical Hints. By a Physician. (Heine- 
mann, 5s.) 


A useful booklet full of commonsense and very complete considering 
its small size. 


Red Road Through Asia. By Bosworth Goldman. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.) 


A most interesting account of a journey from Newcastle to Constanti- 
nople, through the whole length of Siberia, and through Turkestan and 
Asia Minor, with vivid accounts of the spread of Communism in these 
regions. 


Money and Morals. By Eric Gill. With nine illustrations 
by Denys Tegetmeier. (Faber, 6s.) 


International finance and the reign of machinery are incompatible with 
Christian morality and that pride in performance which alone make man 
a responsible and developed being. He has now no skill in craftsmanship, 
he merely minds a machine. In this beehive existence only Communism 
and the abolition of our present system of credit and finance can restore 
to the people a sense of self-respect and responsibility. Mr. Gill has apparently 
never heard of Russia. 
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